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* ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION = 
by 
PETER FITZPATRICK, M.A. and THOMAS HAND, M.A. 

**This book is intended to take the child from his first attempt 
at composition, through the intervening stages to Promotion 
level and the first year of the Secondary Course.”’ 

(Authors’ Introduction). 

This book has four sections, and an appendix. 

Section I (24 lessons) begins with four Basic Rules for Sentence 
Construction and ends with Relative Pronouns. 

Section II gives lists of topics for Descriptive, Narrative and 
Expository Paragraphs. 

Section III begins with Sentence Construction and ends with 
Paragraphs in Composition, types of Composition and lists of 
titles for Narrative, Descriptive and Expository Compositions. 

Section IV deals with letter-writing—Social, Conversational 
and Business. 

The Appendix deals with the filling in of Telegrams and 
Official Forms. 

128 pages—bound in Linson Boards, 3/6 

Says a teacher, ‘‘I’ve waited twenty years for a book like this’’. 

lst Edition of 10,000 sold in two months. 2nd Edition of 20,000 

copies available July or August. 


* COLLINS INTRODUCTION TO * 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
by 


CYRIL MIDGLEY, M.Sc. 

These tests have been carefully compiled by an acknowledged 
expert to familiarise the pupil with Intelligence Tests. 

There are sample tests, with answers, and then seven typical 
tests increasing in difficulty. 

After working through the seven tests the pupil is ready to 
tackle the tests for selection examinations. 

Tests, 5d. (plus 14d. P. Tax), 6/6 per dozen 
Key (plus Tests and Answers), 10d. (plus 3d. P. Tax) 

Teacher’s Key comprises the pupils’ tests, a note on the 
Purpose of the Tests, a Marking Scheme and full answers to 
all seven tests. 

These tests completely abolish fear of Intelligence Tests 
from the child’s mind. 

Write to: 

JOHN R. CROSSLAND, COLLINS, CATHEDRAL STREET, GLASGOW 
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SOMETHING THEY CALL A PLAY... 
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by 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


Bassingbourn Village College 


Our VILLAGE drama group decided to break out of its habit of putting 
on West End comedies, and to seek new and experimental plays. They 
advertised in The Times for original plays, offered a prize of ten pounds for 
the best Three-act play, and five pounds for the best One-act play. Thirty- 
sIX plays were sent in. When I saw the cardboard box containing them still 
in the secretary’s hall some three months later, untouched, I offered to read 
them for the Group, and the offer was gratefully accepted. It was a disturb- 
ing experience: particularly so when one knows that many small drama 
groups are in need of decent, amusing, entertaining plays, and, as County 
Drama Organisers tell one, there are very few. As Mr. Terence Barnes has 
said, in the Journal of Education, the choice for amateurs is between Shake- 
speare or Murder in the Cathedral, ‘intelligent drivel’ by Fry or Anouilh, 
and rubbish which offers not so much a mediocre experience, but a positively 
harmful one. What an amateur playwright thinks a play is is an index of 
our native popular culture, of our literacy. And hundreds of people are 
writing plays. 

Twenty-three one-act and thirteen three-act plays were submitted to our 
village Drama Society. I marked them out of a possible 100: a mark of 50 
would have indicated a serious attempt at a work of art, but the highest 
mark I gave was 36. In my opinion one of the one-act plays deserved a 
prize: but none of the three-act, for none of these was really stage-worthy. 
Literacy did not seem to be considered a qualification for writing a play, 
and some of the manuscripts were unbelievable in appearance: one play was 
written in pencil, and another in ball-point pen on the backs of old invoices. 
Spelling was haphazard—‘altar’ spelt ‘alter’, ‘niece’ spelt ‘neice’, ‘metalic’, ‘on 
his metal’ for ‘on his mettle’, and (of all things) “Cleopatria’. Highbrow 
culture was frequently assailed in the name of someone called ‘T. S. Elliott’. 
These are small indications that writing a play is largely thought of in terms 
of suddenly and magically, as in a dream, becoming famous, without the 
necessary qualifications of being able to write, or even punctuate, or spell. 
Significantly, many of these plays (and many successful ones done by ama- 
teurs such as The late Christopher Bean, The Facts of Life) end with the sudden 
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4 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


and magical appearance of a fortune—which is the playwright’s own ~~ 
Most of the one-act plays were inane; most of the three-act plays we 
indecent. Among the one-act plays were short farces (valuable papers burned ? 
in spring-cleaning; devils carry off charlady’s soul); plays of murder or 
violence (adulterous couple murder husband then destroy themselves; wife 





throws acid in husband’s mistress’ face at supper table); plays about the 
moon or 2000 A.D.; historical plays (escape from the Tower; Battle of Water- 
loo), and several unplaceable and, indeed, quite incomprehensible plays. 
The three-act plays were nearly all devoted to interminable dialogue between 
members of suburban families about their sexual peccadilloes. 

The total impression was one of a dramatic subtopia, a formlessness sig- 
nifying the absence of any adequate attitude to life. In construction and ir 
the choice of characters there was a slavish adherence to stock outmoded 


~~ 


patterns, and this obtained perhaps even more in those plays which set out 


to be ‘original’—it was subtopia on the moon or in the brave new world, 

The most typical plays opened with the commonplace set: a drawing 
room or dining room with ‘fireplace left’, two armchairs, a bureau and 
telephone, table set for breakfast. Having, wearily, accepted this, the reader 
expects the Cockney maid with her “O my pore feet’, and he gets her. The 
first act in the three-act plays was nearly alw ays the discovery of tedium in 
the life of mother and father (‘Before you marry them they’ Il do anything, 
but once they’ve caught you the fun’s over. Bed at ten, and they expect to 
be asleep at half-past!’ or “Twin-beds! It'll be separate rooms next!’—this 
latter gag must have appeared in at least six of these plays). The children of 
the family of the typical play include two daughters, one a tom-boy, one 
‘fey’. There is a spinster aunt who lives with the family, secretly ‘drinks’ 
and is in love with the Rector. (At some point the tom-boy daughter is 
sure to threaten to strangle this indigent ‘with her own bloomers’—three of 
the three-act plays began with jokes about knickers.) The fey daughter is 
‘going out’ with a silly young man: the tom-boy is more indirectly wooed 
by a man (usually a doctor) who is more ‘experienced’ (nearly all those 
plays intended to be comedies contained jokes about ‘experience’, that is, 
sly references, in the suburban atmosphere of respectability, to sexual inter- 
course before marriage). 

While the comedy was banal in the extreme, the attempts of the writers 
to be serious were even more embarrassing. However hard they tried they 
could not steer their dialogue away from the serious all the time. And when 
a serious exchange had to be faced it would be offset by an apology, such as 
‘I know this sounds terribly corny, darling, but. . .’ (This i is done frequently, 
I find, by J. B. Priestley.) None of the writers could write a convincing 
dialogue between lovers—because they were writing not from their own 
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experience but from what they knew of the West End stage (they cannot be 
entirely blamed for doing this, for it has been Mr. Eliot’s downfall in his 
later plays). With the stage clichés for some serious moments they are 
happy: for instance a woman who becomes pregnant either immediately 
secks an abortion, or is asked to sit down by her man. If babies appear they 
smile, and the man says “That’s wind’, or ‘I hope he doesn’t smell’. In every 
broken marriage pregnancy is the solution (except in one or two cases where 
it was castration). Emotional problems are conceived, set, and solved, in 
the language of Peg’s Paper, before a postulated audience which is ready to 
roll in its seats at words like ‘knicker-button’, ‘bloomer’, ‘chromosomes’ or 
‘Dr. Kinsey’. 

Real bawdiness has a place on the stage: and real bawdiness appears in all 
its vitality only when placed by a profoundly ironic awareness of life, and 
when controlled by a deep morality. I would be prepared to argue this over 
Falstaff, Ane Satire of the Three Estaitis and The Wyf of Bath (essentially a 
dramatic figure)—as against Restoration Comedy (which does not have real 
bawdiness). Certainly real bawdiness cannot be rendered in a work of art 
by the adolescent mind, however sophisticated, and these writers were adol- 
escent in their emotions. Love was a momentary eroticism (“You shouldn’t 
kiss me—it does something to me’), and marriage is a matter of success or 
failure in sexual performance. No writer seemed to be in the least aware 
that failure in love or marriage relates to a general failure in realms of human 
life where social and personal morals have bearing. The world portrayed 
by these plays was one in which the only source of happiness or self-fulfil- 
ment is copulation, unrelated to any wider complexity of feeling between 
nan and woman, or to any bearing their lives in the world of other men 
and women might have on their relationship. It was the world of dogs, 
except that it seems an insult to dogs to say so. Most of the plays had the 
air of the adolescent erotic fantasy—hence the fantastic improbability of the 
dialogue. (For instance, a man says to his dead friend’s wife, ‘I haven't 
forgotten the night we spent together at Southampton’!) 

From this material the playwrights turn to express a more general wisdom 
after all, Shakespeare and Shaw do it, and are full of quotations).. Char- 
acters are advised by other ‘good’ or ‘choric’ characters that they are ‘over- 
sexed’, ‘undersexed’ or ‘frustrated’. Some expounded a jolly stoical opti- 
mism, at the Priestley level: ‘The world needs cheering up’ . . . ‘you're dead 
right’; ‘Happiness is the product of self-fulfilment’. With this barmecide 
succour goes a powerful anti-serious, anti-highbrow tone (‘I went to see 
King Lear... Did you enjoy it? ... Not very much—it’s too morbid—and 
there really seems no point to it all’—but then even Kenneth Tynan in the 
Observer found King Lear a failure). Yet despite the ‘philosophising’ gesture 
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the dreadful fact is that nearly all the writers were ‘doing dirt on life’, 
whether they realised it or not. And they were doing it because they seemed 
to feel it was expected of them, by the dramatic tradition, by the English 
audience. 

The world of these plays bore no conceivable relation to actual living, 
however ‘realistic’ the convention. Not only is it a type-world, so that 
village life is the Women’s Institute, the Mother’s Union, muck-heaps, 
vicars with comforters knitted by frustrated spinsters, and hens laying eggs 
‘in agony’. Not only is the home a type-home of married people bickering, 
flirtation by the young, and cockney maids that exists nowhere except in 
Coward and the late Eliot. Not only is Art the Art of the child’s comic— 
affectation, beards, eating out of tins in attics (until it achieves the lucky hit 
and 10,000 smackers). Not only is it that the solution of any difficulty is 
the type one—divorce, murder or a day-dream sacrifice like marrying a 
cripple or saving a little boy from under a bus. It is that common life and 
common decency are everywhere absent. The joys and difficulties you and | 
encounter everyday are absent. The kind of people, good and bad, you and 
I would meet if we went out into the street for ten minutes are absent, too. 
And above all, among these twittering abstractions, one finds never a spark 
of sympathy: the message is never “There, but for the grace of God, go I’, 
but (as one of Dylan Thomas’ characters says) “We are all mad and nasty’. 

So, written really without the least moral intention or concern, plays like 
the ones I had to read are, naturally, in their construction and language, 
very poor, to say the least. The plays were essentially amoral. Violence was 
often presented for its own sake, without even the kind of morbid interest 
exemplified in the News of the World: it was seldom the culmination of 
inevitable conflicts between people representing or belonging to opposing 
attitudes to life. In one of the plays, for instance, a wife discovers her hus- 
band has a lover, invites her to supper, and throws sulphuric acid in her 
face. This is all that happens, and the audience is given no help in shaping 
its response to this revolting act of revenge, and is not prepared for it in 
any way by the lifeless cliché of the dialogue (“My womanly intuition... 
you mean perhaps that another woman is his lover . . ..) When a moment in 
the drama of a play like this should be tense, there is no change locally in 
the language of the dialogue; there is merely a stage direction requiring the 
actor to be ‘prostrate with sobbing’. 

Of course, the moral intent, even in a work of entertainment, must be 
felt, a felt exploration of life: Dickens and Charles Chaplin (at his best) have 
that in common—and it makes them great entertainers. Even a well-worked- 
out synopsis cannot take the place of it (and many of these writers had 
obviously never prepared a synopsis—something any writer should have in 
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his head, at least, by the time he reaches the middle of Act Il)—for a local 
development may produce an effect the opposite of what was intended. In 
one of these plays, for example, the writer intended to deal wholesomely 
with the colour bar, but failed to resist a final curtain which derived its 
comedy from colour itself (the entrance of the other child of the family 
afianced to a negro girl). In another a distinguished lady has come to visit 
her husband who is imprisoned in the Tower, and is to be executed the next 
day, a scene reminiscent of the ordeals of Sir Walter Raleigh whose last 
letter to his wife we have. This character, when asked how she came to 
be able to ride a horse well enough to get to London says: ‘(feels buttocks) I 
learnt the hard way!’ Such banalities stand instead of the genuine comedy 
which springs from moral assurance and human sympathy. I was moved 
to laughter only twice, I think, in reading these 36 plays. 

Without life in their use of language, and without a form governed by 
a moral interest, the plays failed to maintain any dramatic suspense. Plots 
were more often than not creakingly obvious, and in most the dénouement 
could be foreseen half-way through the first act, or even in the first few 
pages. If incidents develop from the flux of the action an audience will be 
kept guessing, as it should be, until the total pattern reveals itself at the end. 
If a scene following the announcement of a robbery begins by showing ‘a 
rough-looking man with a cap and a scarf pulled over his eyes, carrying a 
Gladstone bag’ the audience will feel cheated of dramatic interest, and prob- 
ably hoot with laughter. In some of these plays there was something akin 
to desperation in the way in which irrelevant incidents were developed to 
hold the audience’s attention—for instance, a drunken woman undressing 
behind a screen. (To be fair to these amateur writers I would say that I 
think some successful plays in the theatre today consist almost entirely of 
such irrelevancies,) 

But in the end, of course, one returns to the essential qualification of any 
writer: he must be able to use language, and no amount of training in ‘the 
dramatist’s craft’, or even fervour in moral concern, will make up for an 
essential illiteracy, however strong the playwright’s urge to make money 
or to become famous. Most of these plays failed to develop into drama at 
all: they were all talk about, and they seldom did. One of the dullest repre- 
sented a distributing centre for souls. The future life of each soul was dis- 
cussed, and then it went off stage: nothing else happened. Shaw could do 
such a thing, but even his successful uses of this discussion-group mode are 
no longer endurable to us—drama and feeling are not there: we have only 
a dated intellectual conversation. 

Drama and feeling must be rendered in the words of the dialogue: the 
author who puts his major feeling into stage directions is shirking his task. 
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‘Felicity looks at Plutonius with a light of adoration in her eyes—would you see 
that from a half-crown seat in the gallery: Another play demanded (in the 


) 


stage directions) ‘the atmosphere of 10,000 feet up in the Alps’—it is not the } 


producer, surely, but the dramatist, who must create such an atmospher 
(cf. the atmosphere of murky gloom in Macbeth). Again, if a character is 
supposed to speak ‘with horrified suspicion’, the horrified suspicion must be 
in the language he speaks. Yet, again, it is to the stage directions that Shaw 
and Granville Barker relegated any definition of feeling 


But these amateur dramatists were unable to write even dialogue in which ) 


different characters speak in differing ways—except that servants spoke stage 
cockney and children stage childish. All the adult ‘normal’ characters spoke 


in the language of the Horlick’s advertisement, ‘I have noticed you're not | 


looking your old self today’, ‘life is dull down in this neck of the woods’ 


Attempts at heightened language inevitably fell into a stilted literary sty le, | 
c fe c d / d | 
} 


‘O servant, I have butterflies in my belly’, with plenty of “Tis’ and “twould’, 
(An interesting feature of ‘science fiction’ writing is that for A.D. 2000 or 
Mars the language is often Shakespearean: the attempts at this genre made 
it difficult to remember that Wells wrote half-a-century ago.) 

Given all these weaknesses, it will be understood that when the really 
dramatic moment was forced willy-nilly on the writers their failures were 
abysmal. In one play, for instance, following the stage direction ‘a pause— 
during which they each become acutely aware of a lightning contact and suddenly 
recognise a kinship’, the line follows, “Would you like tea:’. Elsewhere a man 
describing a meeting with a ghost says, ‘I gave a sort of scream’. When 
the demand for seriousness comes the refuge is either into Victorian melo- 
drama (‘No! No!’) or hastily back to the cliché: that people in stress tend to 
speak rhythmically and in a heightened way even in real life seems never 
to have struck these writers. Here are some choice examples: 


(A boy learns from his mother that another man—not her husband—is 


his father). 


A. I hate Mr. Cadman 
B. No! He's your father. 
A. Oh—Oh—OH! 


B. Don’t turn away, boy! ! 


Sweetheart! 
A. Leave me alone! 

B. Darling, I’m your Mother! I love you! Laurie loves you too. 

A. No—No—NO! 

B. What are you saying? [!] 

A. No! You couldn’t tell me these things if you love me! Oh—Oh—OH! | 
hate, hate everyone except Da... lord! ( (crying hysterically) DADDY! 
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(A girl hears her fiancé has a child by another woman. For 3 pages she 
does not speak and then says:) 


A. O John, John. 
(And then eleven pages later says:) 
A. What is there to say? 
(A wife comes to see her husband in the death cell.) 


A. Well, B? 


B. O, A. 

A. How... how are you, B:? 

B. Pretty well. They treat you better here than you'd expect. 

A. O, B (carefully controlling tears). 

B. Here, none of that darling! (A moment's silence). You've got a new frock on, 


haven't you? 


All the elaborate stage instructions, for sets, for ‘atmosphere’, all the ser- 
mons about happiness, marriage and so forth, are useless unless such critical 
moments can be rendered convincingly. Of course, the playwrights have 
plenty of examples in popular plays from Journey's End to St. Joan for the 
throw-away effect of the “Nice-weather-we’re-having-lately’ kind, to pro- 
duce a lump in the throat at critical moments, instead of a response delicately 
and seriously controlled by the dramatist. 

Which brings me to the most disturbing implication of all—that when 
schools drama groups and amateur adult groups are much more numerous 
than, say, amateur music-making groups, and are—or could be—crying out 
for honest decent plays, a dramatic tradition should have been established 
which inhibits honesty and decency. And which implies that the qualifica- 
tion least necessary for writing a play is the ability to use the word as a means 
to explore and order human experience. What could be a flourishing popular 
language-art is immersed in the new illiteracy. Significantly several of the 
writers had abandoned the ‘histrionic boards’ and had written their plays 
for television—supposing that thereby they could escape entirely from all 
the disciplines of stage conditions—including the disciplines of the word— 
which make drama an exacting art form. 














THREE YEAR 
TRAINING—A PERSONAL VIEW 
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by 
M. SPENCER 


Alsager Training College 


MANY PEOPLE welcome the extra year which is to be added to the two 
year course for the training of te achers as an opportunity to make the work 
of the training colleges more academic. With this aim I cannot agree, and 
a letter in the Times Educational Supplement from an experienced | leadmaster, 
supports my point of view. He, like myself, recognises the difference be- 
tween the students who can and should go on to the University, and those 
whom it would be a mistake to drive into highly academic studies which 
are beyond their natural capacity and inclination. Such studies would not 
only prove arid and unrewarding but would ignore the other valuable, 
though q quite different gifts which they undoubte -dly possess, and also would 
prevent ns from enjoying work of a much greater vocational value. 
What then, are these young people who enter the training college like: 
Generally speaking, both men and women are socially very mature and 
scholastically very immature. The reports from their schools more often 
than not speak highly of their social qualities. The women are smartly 
dressed. Both men and women are easy and unself-conscious in their rela- 
tions with their tutors and with each other. They have belonged to clubs 
and gone about the world. But few have read much outside the set books 
of the General Certificate of Education. When questioned, they will say 
that they ‘like’ Dickens, which generally means that they have read David 
Copperfield and seen the film of Great Expectations! Or they claim to enjoy 
poetry which leads one to discover that they have made a study of some 
poets of the Romantic period. Keats, of course, is the woman student's 
favourite. The men frequently claim to be great readers of Shakespeare's 
plays, but experience has taught one to be suspicious of this claim. Just a 


few reveal a liking for biography, travel and escape books, or will speak of 


a modern novelist. But more often than not this is Somerset Maugham or 
one of the story-tellers who is not strictly speaking a novelist. Finally most 
write badly. That is to say they have not yet acquired a feeling for style. 
10 
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THREE YEAR TRAINING II 


Nor is this the only sign of their immaturity. Their critical faculties too are 
untrained. 

This, I believe, is a fair description of our material. For such students a 
course must be devised which will remedy the worst of these failings. Before 
vocational claims are met the three year course should give us time to train 
the critical faculties of the young student, to teach him how to unravel an 
argument and reproduce it succinctly. It should also help even the least 
literary to find something to his taste. And such a course, though more 
concentrated in the first year of training, should continue throughout the 
three years, for these skills are necessary to success not only in all branches 
of college work but after college too. For material to start on, I would use 
one of those books which I have noticed as representing the student’s first 
adventure outside the set books’ syllabus. Its ephemeral nature does not 
matter, provided the style be good and the content likely to encourage 
argument in the lecture room. From such a beginning one can go on to 
more serious writing: for example to the satire of Orwell, the essays of 
Charles Morgan, or Newman’s Apologia. 

I find, however, that young students fight shy of the older, established 
writers; the idiom of the classics is foreign to them. But they do like to feel 
that they are reading something which belongs to their own time. It is, 
therefore, necessary at first to go warily and choose at this stage a modern 
work which will repay study. Such a book I suggest, is William Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies. Here is an engrossing, and at times terrifying story. No 
student can be bored by it. But it has much more to offer than a story. The 
construction itself is interesting, and there is, too, a study of human relation- 
ships through the clearly differentiated characters of the boys all of whom 
one recognises and believes in. There is satire of society and pity for the 
human predicament; there are passages of great lyrical beauty and a style 
to be appreciated for its own sake. All these qualities make it worthy of 
study: it is a civilising book. 

A very different and yet equally valuable one is Virginia Woolf’s A Room 
of One’s Own. It is closely reasoned and provides plenty of material for dis- 
cussion and summary. Students do not always find Virginia Woolf’s style 
easy, but from this discomfort critical awareness of ways of writing may 
grow. Another provocative book for this stage is E. M. Forster's Abinger 
Harvest which besides introducing a variety of topics, serves as an introduc- 
tion to his novels. The essays in Abinger Harvest were written sufficiently 
long ago to have dated, and it is interesting to examine the ideas of 1936 in 
the light of 1958. What for example do students make of Forster’s prophecy 
that ‘the next twenty years would alter the national character into something 
less unique but more lovable’ than it was in 1920 when the essay was written? 
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I like this collection of essays because of its variety. Some are biographical, 
others discuss general topics; they are useful and attractive because so mis- 
cellaneous. 

From such books one can draw enough of interest for linguistic and literary 
studies. But poetry too, should have its place in the curriculum of the non- 
Literature student. Again I should like to see a start made with the student’s 
own, often low-brow choice, and aim at development and critical appre- 
ciation by introducing poems on similar and contrasting themes. Words- 
worth’s “Tables Turned’, for example, suggests a lively comparison with 
C. Day Lewis’ “When nature plays hedge sc hoolmaster’ and can lead to an 
interesting discussion about the language of poetry. T. S. Eliot’s ‘Death by 


water’ might be read alongside Shakespeare’s ‘Full fathom five’. In the brief 


two-year course there is very little time for this kind of exploration with 
students who do not take English Literature as a special subject, but the 
extra year would make it possible to do these things. 

So much for the non-vocational aspect of the work. The vocational 
should benefit too from the extended course. What happens at present when 
school practice looms? There is a sudden artificial concentration of attention 
on work for the classroom. In English, for example, literary studies go by 
the board because material for the classroom is at the moment desperately 
important. This artificial break should not be. In a more leisurely course 
the consideration of matter and method would go on all the time. At present 
the preparation time for school practice is far too short. Students run hither 
and thither. The best textbook library cannot produce enough anthologies 
for all the students who clamour for verse for this age group and that, espec- 
ially if all the students of the college are out at the same time. Stories too, 
of every kind, are in equal demand. So, often, a make-shift choice is made. 
“Meg Merrilies’, ‘Sea Fever’ and “The Pied Piper’ reappear until one is heartily 
sick of them. It is not always the student’s fault if he falls back in despair on 
something hackneyed merely because it is something he knows. 

If the student is inadequately prepared and goes into school with a sense 
of this, the tutor is often equally dissatisfied with his share of the preparation. 
It is impossible for him to advise everyone wisely in the short time at his 
disposal. With a little more time for preparation this sense of frustration 
could be avoided. 

For there is, at present, no scarcity of good material most attractively 
produced, which, in the two short years students never have time to look 
at until the practice is upon them. I am thinking of such anthologies as The 
Merry-go-round compiled by James Reeves, the series Discovering Poetry and 
Enjoying Poetry selected by E. W. Parker, the Oxford Myths and Legends, 
to name only a few of high quality. I should like students to have time to 
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browse over such material and make themselves familiar with it early in 
their college careers, and in the third year to make a systematic study of 
children’s books. (Personally I should prefer them to do this rather than the 
so-called special study w hich often turns out to be a rather second-hand 
affair. ) 

Nor should they be content to know texts suited only to the age group 
for which they have specially trained. They ought to know much more. 
They may be called upon to teach older or younger children. If they were 
ready for this, they would be much better informed themselves and would 
be much more useful than they are at present when they go into schools. 
It is new ideas which are valued so much and which differentiate the really 


qualified teacher from the mere apprentice. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


The contents of future numbers will include: Careful Young Men, by R. J. 
Kaufman; Grammar- Still a Problem, by Susie Tucker; Verse-Writing in Class, 
by J. T. Evans; Gibb Autobiography, by B. C. Southam; English in the 
Comprehensive School, “a aiels Fell; English in the Modern School, by R. J. 
Harris; What Shall I Setz, by H. Rosen; Shakespeare in the Sixth Form, by 
D. W. Crompton; Free Writing: Field- Work, by Brian A. Jackson; and Read- 
ing on Easy Terms, by Alan Price. 
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by 
CYRIL POSTER 
Deputy Headmaster, Willenhall Comprehensive School, Staffs. 


and 


GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 


English Master, Churchfields Comprehensive School, West Bromwich 


In these days there is a growing demand for specialisation . . . I often wonder whether 
a broad general education is not of equal importance and whether specialisation does 
not tend to narrow the mind. 

[ The Duchess of Kent to the 1957 Easter Conference of the N.U.T.] 


SPECIALISATION, in another form, may give the English teacher, too, 
cause for anxiety. ‘I’m good at Grammar, but no good at Composition’, 
complained an eleven- year-old recently, explaining her ‘failure’ in the Sec- 
ondary Selection examination. ‘Today i 1s Comprehension Day’, announced 
a boy of thirteen before a student-teacher’s lesson, in tones of such mock- 
solemnity that one looked to see whether the Union Jack flew from the 
School flag-staff. 

The fragmentation of the English syllabus at both Primary and Secondary 
levels is a common practice. Its effects are seen in the poetry lesson that ends 
with the dissected corpse of the poem lying cold and mutilated on the slab; 
in the Grammar lesson that is related, not to the needs of the children as 
expressed in their written and spoken use of the language, but in the orderly 
arrangement of exercises in a theoretically impeccable Composition text- 
book; and, above all, we maintain, in the treatment of the English syllabus 
as a collection of parts. The break-down of a subject into its components 
may be useful and necessary at times; but the parts of a clock do not tick. 

The good English teacher, having created a lively and inquiring class, and 
unafraid to step off the highroad of his aims into the byroads of their interests, 
probably achieves this synthesis unawares. For him, English is a language 
and a culture, not an aggregate of sub-headings in a syllabus. For him, text- 
books are tools, not pre-set lathes. In our advocacy of the project method 
of teaching we do not call, with a Rousseau-esque idealism, for the discarding 
of these tools. Good text-books, used with discrimination, are invaluable. 
Few teachers in State schools have the time constantly to assemble their own 
14 
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material. Those who do, generally publish yet another text-book. Un- 
doubtedly the planning of a project takes time. What we suggest is that the 
project be use F occasionally as a means of assembling the parts, of achieving 
synthesis and reality in English teaching. 

The projects that are described in this article have been tried out in a 
co-educational Comprehensive School, with groups of second-year children 
who, under the tripartite system, would have spanned the ability range as 
far down as the top of the B stream of the aver age four- or five-stream 
b) econdary Modern. These projects would be equé ally effective with older 
children; and, while we experimented by taking parts of this group of pro- 
jects with various work-sets (with a good deal of over-lapping), the whole 


series could be worked with one group of children over, say, a two-year 


period. 
To stimulate an interest in the newspaper in general, and to direct attention 
to what was to be a new medium of instruction, we began some two weeks 


before the project proper with a lesson based on this newspaper cutting: 


RECORDER REGRETS PASSING OF BIRCH 
Boy SA ppeal Fails 

The Recorder of told the father of a boy of 14 at ——— Quarter Sessions 
vesterday: ‘If 1 could order your oes to be birched I would. But unfortunately I can’t.’ 

He dismissed the boy’s appeal against committal to an approved school for receiving 
stolen cigarettes. Told that the boy had previously been warned at the age of 12 for 

iving cigarcttes at school, the Recorder asked the boy’s father: “What did you 

to knock the nonsense out of him when he brought these cigarettes home?’ 

The father: I didn’t hit him. 

The Recorder: Why not: You are his father and you did nothing about it. How 

Were you brought up by a father who was strictp—I w asn’t hit, sir. 

‘IT was and I haven’ t been convicted for these offences,’ the Recorder retorted. 
the old days he could have given the boy ha If a dozen with the birch, he added. That 


if 


p ower had now been taken away from him. ‘If Thad it, I would use it, and he would 


be a much better boy too.’ 


lid you punish the boy:—By stopping his pocket money. 


We read it twice, then sent out four volunteers to come in one by one to 
give us a resumé of the facts. Before they returned, the rest of the class was 
briefly made aware that the passage contained also the magistrates opinions. 
As each child finished speaking, comment was invited on both his accuracy 
in reporting and his ability to separate fact from opinion. We then touched 
briefly upon the presentation of the news-item, and observed that the opin- 
ions were those of the magistrate, not of the newspaper. The function of 
the leader article as the vehicle for editorial comment was illustrated by the 
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oral composition of an editorial—Spare the Rod:—on the topic of birching: 
and the resultant deliberate partisanship in this editorial on a subject that 
was evidently stimulating considerable controversy was counter-balanced by 


a homework of ‘Letters to the Editor’ in support or refutation of the Editor's | 


opinion, 
Here are extracts from some letters that were ‘accepted for publication’; 


... When I was a young lad, my father kept a cane hanging behind the door, 
which was never used. I am sure that it was the fear of this cane that kept me from 
doing wrong... . 

... Our Headmaster doesn’t use the cane, he uses his tongue instead! All my 
friends agree that it is far more painful standing in front of his desk under the lash 
of his tongue than any caning would be. What is more, you cannot boast about a 
reprimand. ... 

... 1 entirely agree that a child should be taught to do what is right and reject 
what is wrong. But surely birching is no way of doing this! Birching is an absolutely 
uncivilised punishment, unsuitable even for animals. Sending the boy to an approved 
school will do far more good, for a stay at such a school leaves a mark on his life 
which can only be blotted out by his reformation. . . . 

... My dog obeys me when I hit him for doing wrong. That is the way he learns 
what to do and what not to do. Doesn’t the same thing apply with children: . . . 


These letters and others like them provoked further discussion which 
could easily have kept the class occupied for many lessons and which still 
erupts, many months later, when we chance upon something in our reading 
to stimulate it. 

To bring back the series of lessons to its original intention, the class was 
finally asked to look out, in their newspaper at home, news items that con- 
tained opinion, and to decide how legitimately this opinion had been pre- 
sented. It was interesting that several children in the next few days brought 
also examples of tendentious headlines to otherwise fairly presented news- 
items. 

The main teaching-aim of this lesson was to illustrate the difference, at a 
reasonably simple level, between statements of fact and expressions of opin- 
ion, and to identify opinion masquerading as fact, with an implicit appeal 
to prejudice. Two weeks later we explored this aim more ambitiously. 
Various newspapers were examined in order to demonstrate the amount of 
space devoted to advertising. This led to a discussion of the place of adver- 
tising in the internal economy of the newspaper, and of the function of 
advertising: the relationship between proprietor and advertiser, and adver- 
tising as a ‘service’ to the reader. The first was left for individual pursuit, 
the second extended to a consideration of the aims of the advertiser. 

There was general agreement that these aims were threefold: to make an 
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item known to a potential customer; to persuade the potential to become 
the actual; and, by repetition, to condition the formation of a buying-habit. 

The means of advertising were approached in various ways. Typical sales- 
situations were presented to groups for dramatic treatment—the car salesman 
selling a second-hand car, the tourist agent ‘pushing’ a third-rate resort-—and 
discussion followed of the emphases, omissions, exaggerations and conceal- 
ments employed by the seller. Next, we considered the basic needs of the 
modern family; here there was revealing disagreement over what ranked as 
‘essential’—the vacuum cleaner and the washing-machine, for instance. Now 
we passed to the examination of numerous press advertisements and found 
them to employ various techniques that, we gradually discovered, lent them- 
selves to classification: some promised the satisfaction of a genuine need, the 
gratification of a valid desire; some resorted to an elaboration of existing 
needs; others sought to extend the field of ‘needs’. 

This differentiation led to an examination of the exploitation of ‘needs’ 
fostered by the advertiser. We directed the attention of the girls to the 
prevalence of ‘labour-saving’ devices appealing to the harassed housewife, 
to the intensive work done in the sphere of ‘nerves’, and to the use of the 
health-and-security theme aimed at the young mother. While they were 
quick to recognise the tactics of the “whiter than thou’ detergent war, they 
were less ready (because more emotionally involved?) to appreciate the true 
nature of the appeals in the cosmetic skirmishes. The boys were more clearly 
struck by the widespread use of the pseudo-scientific statement, the advice 
of the ‘expert’, and the invocation of graphs that on examination prove to 
have distorted or non-existent axes. 

Each child then went on to collect half a dozen advertisements which 
became the subject of individual written analysis. We suggested as useful 
questions: What information can I, as a buyer, reasonably expect? Is this 
advertisement informative, does it state clearly all the relevant facts? Or is 
it stimulating and exploiting an emotional response (e.g., anxious desire for 
a ‘bought’ security)? What use is made of illustration—is it informative, or 
does it work to create a synthetic need? Each child was required also to 
discover one advertisement that was above reproach. It would be heartening 
to record that all were successful. Unfortunately the development of critical 
awareness is a slow process, and many were caught by a more subtle presen- 
tation of the very sales-techniques that they had identified a moment before. 
Perhaps the fault was not wholly theirs: one boy, having searched, so he 
claimed, newspapers and magazines from cover to cover for an advertise- 
ment that made no appeal to our desires for easy wealth, easy health and 
unearned happiness, finally resorted to clipping out of a trade paper a list of 
timber prices! 
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When the advertisements had been analysed in this way, work was ex. 
changed throughout the class for mutual criticism, and some mutual enlight- 
enment stemmed from this: gradually discussion was brought to bear on 
certain key-words which emerged, and we considered the persuasive use of 
only, simply, really, just, merely, treat, dream, true, treasure, easy, ideal, vital, 
wonderful, new, radiant, etc., in their contexts, as they were used for cajolery, 
extravagant promise, or flattery. - 

As occasion presented itself, we touched on the ‘unreality’ (the remoteness 
from and falsification of the hard facts of the kitchen, for instance), the 
glamorous trickery, the use of ‘personalities’—all techniques characteristic 
of advertising aimed at women—and on the often marked correlation be- 
tween verbal insincerity and typographical affectation. This seems a point 
worth following up with more mature pupils with some awareness of 
graphic design; instances which spring to mind are the use of Gothic Script 
for invocations of ‘tradition’, and the use of ‘respectable’ copper-plate in the 
Top People series. 

An appropriate assignment with which to end this phase of the work was 
to present an illustrated newspaper cutting to each child, around which had 
to be constructed two advertisements, one satisfying a rigorous demand for 
a plain statement of relevant and necessary fact, the other employing the 
rhetorical tricks for creating and exploiting a sense of confidential camerad- 
erie, a desire to enjoy perpetual freedom from tension, an evasion of difficulty 
and responsibility, or a succumbing to ‘glamorous’ day-dreaming around 
the idea of easy success or social ‘charm’. Here is one child’s experiment in 
copy-writing: 


Factual: 


Introducing the new 





- sewing machine. It has a beautifully chromed finis! 
and with it you can sew any material from leather-cloth to nylon-net. 74 guineas 
(purchase tax included). You can see this model in action by asking for a demon- 





stration at any of the — shops. 
Emotive: 

A dress, a dream dress. Hand-made too, though no-one would guess. You can 
guarantee that it will be tailored to your measurements because you made it yourself 


can you get that expen- 





with your new ——— sewing machine. Only with — 
sive ‘shop-made’ look that will make your girl-friends green with envy. Dresses, 
lots of them. All the whirl of lace and net can be yours because your — will 
sew any material. Would you like a film-star’s wardrobe? Buy a ———, the sewing 
machine that you will be proud to own! 


It was with children of rather less academic ability that we tackled the 
next aspect of newspaper project work. We were fortunate enough to have 
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amassed over the years a small ‘museum’ of newspapers of the last hundred 
years with which to stimulate interest; but those who do not start with this 
advantage will be pleased to know that, in the course of this project, parents, 
ncluding some of children in groups quite unconnected with this work, 
presented us with about five times our original quantity of old newspapers, 
and we were able to read contemporary accounts of, inter alia, the Lusitania 
and R. ror disasters, and the victory of West Bromwich Albion in the 1931 
Cup Final. 

The first lesson was informal to a degree. Everyone was calling everyone 
ese to come and look: at cloche hats, World War I acroplanes, shops to 
let at 4s. a week rates paid, the tiny print, cycles for £7, the complete works 
f Shakespeare for ss. 6d. and a six month’s subscription to a newspaper, 
knickerbockers and Norfolk jackets, the curious way they wrote English 
in 1852.... J And out of the chaos we were able to extract the two main 

emes of our project: the growth of the mass-circulation newspaper, and 
the development of modern styles of newspaper-English and presentation. 

We be with duplicated copies of three extracts from our 1852 Daily 
Dispatch. (If you possess no newspaper as old as this, use the ‘One Hundred 
Years Ago" column of the older national dailies, or pay a visit to the Public 
Library or your local newspaper office, where, even if the current local 
paper is comparatively modern, you can probably find files of a defunct 
local journal. ) 


x 1 
Here is one of the extracts we used: 


A FEMALE CUT-THROAT—The woman, Louisa Ferris, who was transported 
or cutting a policeman’s throat at Bristol, having behaved herself in a most exemplary 
nner while in jail at Van Diemen’s Land, obtained a ticket of leave; almost immed- 
ifterwards she cut another man’s throat at Melbourne, and she had been left 


for execution when this intelligence was despatched. 


What did the writer mean? How would we write this today: How 


would the modern newspaper reporter write it? Would different newspapers 
treat the news-item in different ways? Why: Did everyone write like that 
acentury ago? Did Dickens, himself an editor of this very paper? Who 
read these newspapers? How far does that explain the style? If circulation 


igures were counted in thousands and not in millions how did other people 


know what was going on in the world? How could newspaper readers put 
up with such small print: How could they read all that newsprint every 
day: How have typography and layout improved: These are a few of the 
questions that we or the children asked. With a little careful planning, from 
them we were able to pursue, in parallel, our two main themes. We used 
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the Common Ground film strip History of the British Newspaper (CGA B 138 
extensively as background material for a survey of the growth of influence 
of the newspaper from the birth of the Times to the present day; and we 
interspersed this general historical study with further consideration of the 
use of English in newspapers of different dates and complexions. 

Here, for example, is a brief extract from a leader article of a 19th century 
newspaper: 


The provincial papers published in the agricultural districts uniformly speak to the 
fact of a great scarcity of hands having been experienced to gather in the late harvest 
with the requisite dispatch. In most parts this has been so much the case that farmers 
have been compelled to pay an advance of wages to secure a sufficient number of 
labourers. The journals published in some of the manufacturing towns begin now 
to express misgivings that the employers may meet with a scarcity of labour in con- 
sequence of the vast emigration now going on from all parts of the country. 


and one child’s interpretation of it in the style of one of the more serious 
modern dailies: 


All the country newspapers mention the great scarcity of labour for the gathering 
in of the late harvest with the necessary speed. In most areas this has been so bad that 
farmers have had to pay advance wages to be sure of enough men. The papers pub- 
lished in some of the industrial areas have also complained of the lack of labour, 
owing to large numbers of people emigrating. 


Précis with a purpose! 

We ended the project with a Library exhibition of ‘A Century of News- 
papers’ for which the children, working in groups, prepared panels on such 
topics as Famous Headlines, Style in ‘Advertisements, Style in Headlines, 
etc.; while more formally, in class, we made a comparative study of a topical 
item of news as presented in as many newspapers as we could obtain. Here 


> 





we explored objectivity and sensationalism in reporting, the use of emotive 
language to condition responses, the use and relevance of headlines and 
illustration, the newspaper’s estimate of the importance of the item judged 
by the space devoted to it and the siting of it, and, finally, we tried to identify 
in each cutting the use made of the original agency report, of the news- 
paper's own facilities for research, and the sub-editorial slant imposed on 
the news-item by the newspaper’s estimate of the interests and intelligence 
of its readers. 

When we began these projects few of the thirteen-year-old children in 
our classes read a daily newspaper, though most ‘looked at’ one; few could 
name four national dailies. Of their parents, few had changed their news- 
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paper within their children’s memory; none took two daily papers; few 
encouraged their children to read the papers; more, in fact, in one way and 
another, actively discouraged them! Before we can expect children to be 
critical of the printed word, they must be familiar with it. We believe that 
our projects go some way towards both aims. 

A striking merit of the newspaper, particularly with children of less 
academic ability, is that it can be used as a subtle vehicle of tasks that, an- 
nounced explicitly, would arouse antipathy: the newspaper is not contam- 
) inated by the odium which may cling to the stock source—the text-book, 
for instance. Précis-work takes on a new life if its techniques and problems 
are manifest in a comparative study of news-reporting; pupils will learn to 
ferret out cases of sensational exaggeration and can be led to consider the 
pitfalls of partiality and political bias, and the limitations and potential 
dangers of reported speech. 

) This is not to suggest that the overall tendency of the work will be to 
engender a rigid and unresponsive cynicism; on the contrary, by a judicious 
interplay of the good and the bad it is possible to stimulate a lively and 
informed discrimination. Above all, the newspaper lends itself to a variety 
of approaches and can be used in a variety of ways appropriate to all levels 
of age and ability in the school. 

‘Men imagine that their minds have the command of language; but it 
often happens that language bears rule over their minds.’ Children must be 
made to realise the hypnotic effect of advertising and to observe the ubiquity 
of crude strident posters in their own environment. The class newspaper 
(an obvious development of the project work we have described in this 
aticle, but one so widely used that we have refrained from detailing it) and 
indeed the formal classwork in composition and comprehension will benefit 
from the increased critical awareness and the appreciation of the difficulties 
involved in being honest with oneself and about others that this study of 
newspapers will have produced. 





LIBERAL STUDIES CONFERENCE 


Intended for those responsible for liberal studies in Technical Colleges, 
a conference will be held at William Temple College, Rugby, on Dec. 
12-14. Enquiries should be sent to the conference secretary, Mr. P. C. D. 
Caton, College of Technology, Rugby. 
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ERIC ROBINSON | 


A SHORT WHILE ago I was browsing through second-hand books in one| 


of those bookshops on Christmas Steps in Bristol which remind me of 
David's bookstall in Cambridge. We don’t always remember in this country 
that bookshops are not so plentiful in other parts of the world, and that on 
cannot, for example, in Africa obtain that freedom of another man’s shelve 
which has been so valuable to many of our great writers. It is not only the 
for sixpence one can buy a masterpiece but also that for nothing at all ont 
can spend hours reading another man’s books and never be interrupted. | 
saw a few bookshops in Nigeria, but never a second-hand bookshop, and i 
I were now about to return to Africa I think that I would go to a bookseller 
and ask him to let me have two or three hundred assorted volumes for a 
low a price as he could make it. Just imagine in King’s Market, Ibadan, o: 
in some corner of Victoria in the Cameroons a woman selling not yams 
not pieces of cloth, not cigarettes, but dirty copies of Dickens, Jane Austen 
Smollett, Tolstoy, and the Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven. I do not think 
that I should lose my money and I know that I should be giving a grea 
service by making books, all kinds of books available. Nor is it the same 
thing to provide libraries, valuable as they are. Books, to become part of 
the furniture of your mind, must be part of the furniture of your house— 
and that means you must buy them or steal them—not just borrow them 
The new estates of Bristol and the new cities of Africa are alike in this—they 
lack bookshops. Just read the early life of Francis Place, the radical tailor, 
and see what bookshops meant to him: 


“My desire for information was, however, too strong to be turned aside, and « 
have I been sent away from a bookstall when the owner became offended at mj 
standing reading, which I used to do until I was turned away. ...I used to borrow 
books from a man who kept a small shop in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, leaving 
a small sum as a deposit, and paying a trifle for reading them, having one only ata 
time.’ During the first year of his married life he had lodged with an old woman 
who took charge of chambers in the Temple, and lent him books borrowed from 
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23 
the rooms which she cleaned. All that time he says he had already worked through 
he histories of Greece and Rome, and some translated works of Greek and Roman 
writers; Homer, Smollett, Fielding’s novels, and Robertson’s works; some of Hume’s 
essays, some translations from French writers, and much on geography; some books 
on anatomy and surgery; some relating to sciences and the arts, and many maga- 


zines. ..- Wy Pr . 
; [c. wattas, Life of Francis Place, pp. 17-18. 


and so the list continues through mathematics and the law and any subject 
imaginable. But Place could do this because he had access to bookshops. 
I therefore place the bookshop first on my list of influence—the second-hand 
bookshop, where a man or a child may stop and browse. The important 
thing is that as far as possible children should choose for themselves. Their 
choice will not always be the teacher’s. It will usually be more catholic. 
As a boy of twelve I read the Hotspur and J. S. Mill On Political Economy. 
An intelligent teacher might recommend the first but hardly the second. 

What can be done in the school about reading: First, the teacher must be 
passionately devoted to reading. He must always be referring to books 
which he has read, is reading, and—most important—is re-reading. He must 
not only be a reader but he must appear to be so and his own library should 
be a sub-department of the school library—freely on loan at all times, no 
matter what the inconvenience to himself. If you bring a book into the 
classroom and say “Who wants to borrow this?’ a dozen hands will go up. 
If you say ‘I recommend you to borrow that book from the library’ some 
other interest may intervene before the members of your class next visit the 
library. This may seem a small matter but J have found what a difference 
the more direct approach makes. 

Secondly, the teacher is the best book-reviewer and usually the only book- 
reviewer for his children. Time spent in reading to the class is in my opinion 
time well spent, but be careful what you read for if you choose the w rong 

chapter or the wrong story your class will fight shy of that author for some 
time to come. And for goodness sake read well or you might as well remain 
silent. Sometimes a mistaken choice of book can be informative, but poor 
reading is always disastrous. My most interesting mistake was to read a 
section of Selma Lagerlof’s Gésta Berlings Saga—a Swedish story of fantasy 
and romance—to a class of fourteen-year-old boys. It was a most terrible 
mistake—I could hear the whimsy bouncing off the desks. Fortunately the 
description of a bull-fight in Hemingway’s Fiesta put me back in the running 
again, and Mark Twain’s story, The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County, clinched it. The periods I have spent in just reading have been the 
most fruitful I have spent in the classroom. I think that they should be used 
for the following reasons: 
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(a) to introduce variety and relief—especially in a very academic syllabus, 
(b) to suggest lines of reading which might not occur to the pupil in any 





other way. Most people in this country read surprisingly little of the } Fruit 
best American literature, for example. or be 
(c) to act sometimes as the starting point for creative work and occasionally | whic 
for critical assessment. peop 


(d) to set a standard of reading and characterisation which may be useful in b) 
class reading. 


There is one thing, however, which I want to stress. Though you make the 
reading sometimes a starting point for creative work this should not become 
a routine. I believe that there should be moments of ‘wise passiveness’ in 
the classroom as well as before nature. It is also an advantage if the starting 
point for essay writing is not too closely limited. I mean that after reading 
from Fiesta I asked my class to describe a bull-fight from the bull’s point of 
view, but I did not after reading The Cele brated Jumping Frog of Calavera; 
County ask the class to write a humorous story about a gambling match. 

Should a school provide an integrated course of reading through the pupil’s school 
life: 1 believe that this question has not been considered very thoroughly by 
our Institutes and Departments of Education. Ezra Pound and F. R. Leavis 
discussed it in relation to the university student and the adult. In the school 
in which I taught, the reading in classics was carefully integrated but in 
English was entirely haphazard until the sixth form. 

Up to the present few English teachers seem to plan a course of reading 
and writing which, though it provides variety of interest, has sufficient co- 
hesion for ideas to congregate like a perfect crystal growing from a single 
nucleus. Yet the opportunities for this sort of planning are immense. One 
such scheme might be: 

(a) An introduction to the life of the English industrial city through selected 
reading: 
(i) Mining areas: D. H. Lawrence’s story Odour of Chrysanthemums and 
his essay Nottinghamshire and the Mining Country, together with one 
or two of his letters. 


(ii) Trains: W. H. Auden’s Night Mail; T. S. Eliot’s Skimbleshanks, the Any 


Railway Cat; Stephen Spender’s The Express. acct 

(iii) Commerce: H. G. Wells’ Tono-Bungay; excerpts from E. S. Tur- of a 
ner’s Shocking History of Advertising; and use of Lewis Mumford’s late: 
books. Wo! 

(iv) Aeroplanes: Spender’s Landscape Near an Aerodrome; examples of B 
space fiction from The Eagle; once again compared with H. G. hov 

the 


Wells, Jules Verne and similar writers. 
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(v) History of the Industrial City: Dickens’ Oliver Twist or Hard Times; 

. Morrison’s Child of the Jago; Patrick Hamilton’s West Pier. 

Fruitful digressions should always be followed but when they are exhausted 

or begin to appear irrelevant the plan will give the class a framework to 

which they can return. Another scheme might be one based on a study of 
sasabis bbe and the problem of vocation: 

(b) (i) Craftsmanship in rural and industrial jobs: Extracts from George 
Sturt’s The Wheelwright’s Shop and the section on maids in Flora 
Thompson’s Lark Rise to Candleford (see E. J. Black and J. P. Parry, 
Starting Work) compared with extracts from Samuel Smiles’ Lives 
of the Engineers and the popular lives of Pasteur and Mme. Curie. 
This will provide opportunities for essay work on the jobs done by 
the pupil’s father, sister, uncle, etc. 

(ii) Eric Gill’s Autobiography and the chapter on Big Business in Ber- 
trand Russell’s Freedom and Organisation 1814-1914 will provide 
different points of view about the way in which we should live in 
an industrial age. A debate or class discussion might precede the 
readings. The danger to avoid is the deterioration into a simple 
Country versus Town wrangle. Can we have a sense of vocation 
and find satisfaction for our feelings about beauty in an industrial 
environment? 


(iii) A discussion of H. E. Bates’ Uncle Silas stories as they appear on 
television. Does this kind of sentiment really act as a form of 
escapism? What vision of country life does Hardy create? A re- 
maindered copy of Armstrong’s novel Adam Brunskill might be a 
useful addition to the form library at this point. 

(iv) A project study of a local firm or craft. Personal contact by in- 
viting talks and taking part in visits will be important. Pupils may 
later give talks in imaginary roles on “Why I like my job’. 

(v) Some discussion of tr ade unionism and its history. The medieval 
guild and its dramatic productions compared with the modern Trade 
Union and its pamphlet. Extracts from O’Casey’s autobiography 
might be read and discussed. 

Any teacher will be able to devise many more schemes for his children 
according to their capacities and /ocal interests. In cities not enough is made 
of a sense of local tradition in developing a feeling of pride in a job. Ata 
later point the local will always be seen to be developing links with the 
world at large. 

But the other side to this planned and coherent reading is a training in 
how to read. This is not a separate activity but will always take place with 
the other work. A passage from Sturt’s The Wheelwright’s Shop will show 

( 
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the writer using the appropriate technical term and at the same time struge- 
ling to interpret it to the general reader: 


The holes being bored, and before the actual mortising could begin, a gauge was 
attached to the front end of the stock, to be a guide for the coming operations. This 


gauge was a slender bar of wood—almost a lath—swinging round like one hand of 


a clock, but extending three feet or so beyond the stock. At the outer end of it a 
thin sliver of whalebone projected just as far as the front of the spokes would come 
if they had the right ‘dish’. Note that. The spokes would have to lean forward a 
little bit; and the gauge was set so that this might be attended to even in mortising 


the stock. 


The sturdiness of such a passage might be compared with the Barge Speech 
of Anobarbus in Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra where the easy use of 
nautical imagery prevents the description from becoming too lush. A study 
of the ‘informative’ type of modern industrial advertisement will show a 
different use of language, with the rhythms of actual speech lost and the 
technical terms used half-apologetically to blind the reader with science. 
Among the books which I have bought on Christmas Steps is one called 
The Handling of Words by Vernon Lee. The book was first published in 
1923 and I believe it to be a book which had a considerable influence on 
F. R. Leavis. It was in one of Dr. Leavis’ ! 
heard the name of Vernon Lee, and I believ it was when Leavis was talking 


ectures at Cambridge that I first 


about Hardy. On p. 57 of her book Vernon Lee says: 


I have no time to speak of the power of words as mere sounds; and, although even 
in prose such sound-power is undoubtedly operative, it is only in verse that any 
large and active effects can be obtained by the arrangement of words with reference 
to their sound. What I wish to insist upon is the choice and arrangement of words 
considered with reference to their meaning merely, by the selection of their con- 
notative values, and the action and reaction of these connotative values determined 
by the combinations in which we place them. It is by this selection, by this continued 
modification of what each word evokes by the thing evoked by another word, that 
we obtain in writing the equivalent to texture and weight and perspective, to what 
are called values in painting; and to what is equivalent to phrasing and orchestration 


in music: the right presentation of the idea. 


The sense for words which is always present in the trained reader can be 
developed by practice, by the examination of the short passage, but it should 
be related to the reading of a book as a whole. Whene~er the writer de- 
mands it the reader must be able to change his pace and the quality of his 
attention. What in effect I am asking you to do is to give your children 
bi-focals for reading, and the most efficient bi-focal spectacles yet invented 
are the naturally trained eyes of the human observer. 
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by 
F. C. POLLER 


English Master, Toynbee Secondary School, Eastleigh 


| DISLIKE ALL books of English Exercises. This is partly because I cannot 
bring myself to see a class systematically work through one, and partly 
because I haven’t the patience to separate the useful from the useless. I would 
gladly do without them altogether, but their number is legion and, through 
travellers and reviews, I am continually being brought into contact with 
them and reminded thereby that the demand for them must be immense. 
I feel instinctively that the better the English master, the less his need for 
such aids, but it would be arrogant to press this thesis too far. Given a 
Robert Gravesian dialectic and a thoroughgoing bias, it might be fun to be 
comprehensively destructive, but at least I should like to draw attention to 
certain exercises, certain pernicious perennials, that I should dearly like never 
to see again. 

First, and here I feel sure of support, why must exercise-makers nearly 
always attempt to deal with easily confused words, such as ‘their’ and ‘there’, 
together? This is the simplest and surest way of forever confounding them 
for the duller mind. Even some of the not-so-dull of us can be always 
doubtful which goes up and which comes down out of stalactites and stalag- 
mites, which goes horizontally and which goes vertically out of warp and 
woof, partly because we came across the terms together. True, a little 
endeavour, and we can differentiate between them easily, but the point is 
that such words are not nearly so likely to be confused if they are introduced 
singly. If the use of the word ‘their’ is clearly explained, ‘there’ need never 
be mentioned in the book. Later, the teacher could introduce the word and 
say that in all cases other than that mentioned in the exercise it is ‘there’ that 
isused. I am not sure, to be truthful, that the average child in the Secondary 
Modern School will ever be absolutely clear about them, nor the others, 
such as ‘no’ and ‘know’, ‘to’ and ‘too’, ‘of’ and ‘off’, ‘were’ and ‘where’, but 
it is certain that present exercises aimed at elucidating the differences are, in 
principle, unsound. 

Another type of exercise on words easily confused is the one where such 
pairs as ‘handsome’ and ‘pretty’, and ‘vain’ and ‘proud’ are introduced, 
always of course together. But another fault arises here. Having decided 
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without difficulty on two or three pairs, the ingenious compiler is sometimes 
tempted to include pairs that would never have been confused if he hadn't 
brought the two together. For instance—and this is a genuine example: } 
‘A ——— woman should not eat ——— meat.’ The words ‘fat’ and} 
‘stout’ are supplied. Now who on earth would ever have said ‘stout meat’? | 
At least one can see that some sort of exercise on easily confused words 
may be of use. That much cannot be said of certain other old favourites, 
Those on feminine forms for instance. They would be tolerable if the words 
to be supplied were those likely to be useful in the average child’s vocabulary. } 
What child cares what the feminine form of sire is? or marquis? or baron: | 
or ogre? And why include poet and author when these two are quite accept- 
able for male or female? Children might be momentarily interested in 
acquiring such out-of-the-way information, but they will forget it because 
it is of no use. Similarly, exercises on diminutives can be rather pointless 
when the child is asked to write down the diminutives of ‘purse’ and ‘stream’ 


for instance. And the same can be said of exercises on collective nouns when 


the compiler finds it necessary to resort to porpoises and partridges. If the 
aim is to increase the child’s vocabulary, then it fails. Words are remem- 
bered because they are found in a meaningful context, are likely to be met 
with reasonably regularity in normal re ading, and are likely to be of use to 
the child in speech or writing. Ac lmittedly, if we ask the ¢ juestion, ‘Is it 


likely to be of use to the child?’ of everything we teach, and discard it if it 


isn’t, then much of what we teach is not likely to remain, but the point is 
that the object of these exercises is to improve a child’s English, not to supply 
him with miscellaneous bric-a-brac. Informative subjects on the curriculum 
are not normally concerned with trivial information. 

But the exercise I should particul: arly like to see legally banned is the one 
on similes. Fill in the bl: on it goes, followed by, ‘As green as ———’, ‘As 


white as ————’, and, more often than not, to aa the sub-moronic there is 


a list at the bottom. A little trial and error and consultation with the child 
nearby is all that is needed to succeed. What is the point of it? Can anything 
be more stultifying to the imagination? Children respond well to simple, 
apposite imagery; they do not need to be fed on the effete. As a matter of 
fact, I occasionally make use of this exercise, having first told the class to use 
anything to fill the blanks except the words supplied, or, if answers are not 
given, anything except the ones they already know. The results are lively 
and interesting. 

Because I have never seen the value of these exercises challenged, I am 
wondering whether I am wrong in doubting their worth: if so, I would be 
glad if someone would enlighten me. 
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ESTABLISHING RELATIONSHIPS 
by 


J. H. WALSH 


Wuat 1s described here is not exactly a lesson: it is a test which I have 
found useful in the early stages of reading a play, or after a novel has been 
read through rapidly at home. It aims at discovering whether the children 
have grasped rs relationshiy 9s between the various people and places which 
they have read about, and ane it cannot probe very deeply, it can make 
sure that certain facts are known. In the case of a play, the proper time to 
use it is as soon as all the characters have made their appearance; in the case 
fa novel, as soon as the first reading has been completed. 

Let it be sup posed that a middle-school class “as been given Pride and 
Prejudice as a ‘home’ Reader. When the time for the test comes, the teacher 
draws on the blackboard as large a circle as he can manage, and marks the 
circumference with points or small crosses. Against each point he writes 

name of a person or a place mentioned in the novel. These names are 
written horizontally, and just outside the circle. Then, for his first question, 
ins two of the points by a line—say, ‘Lydia’ and ‘Mr. Bennet’. The 
line need not be a straight one; indeed, as more and more lines appear, it is 
convenient to give the children the pleasure of finding their way through 
a tangle. After the teacher has drawn each line he rubs a little of it out, 
and inserts in the gap the number of the question—in this case, 1. The 
children’s task is to write down the relationship between Lydia and Mr. 
Bennet—i.e. daughter and father. If there is a family relationship between 
the persons whose names are joined, the children must give it. If there is 
no family relationship, they must tell of any significant incident which con- 
nects the two persons, or the person with the 5 slace. If there is no significant 
incident, they must write ‘No connection’. 

Chis test can in fact find out a little more than might at first appear. 
Lydia’—‘Mr. Bennet’ would present no difficulty; nor would ‘Lydia’— 
‘Brighton’. But “Lady Catherine-—‘Longbourn’ might be a different matter, 
for it would demand recall of the one occasion when Lady Catherine visited 
Longbourn (to order Elizabeth not to marry Darcy). And if one felt the 
need of a few teasers, there would always be relationships like ‘Kitty’— 
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‘Eastbourne’. Nor is there any harm in introducing a few ‘duds’—in sug- 
gesting ‘relationships’ which do not exist. But I have never had difficulty 
in finding enough matter for fifteen questions (usually the maximum num-| 
ber which I can manage in the space available); and the marking of the test 
is quite straightforward if one insists, first, that a family relationship must 
always take priority, and secondly, that any other relationship mentioned 
must be the most significant one from the point of view of the novel asa 
whole. 

Perhaps I should mention the advantages of this sort of test as against the | 
‘direct-questioning’ kind. First, it is more interesting and more amusing 
Secondly, it is visual, not oral, and as such is more easily grasped: all the 
questions are simultaneously on record before the class’s eyes. Thirdly, very 
little blackboard-work is needed for setting out the whole test; once the 1 © 
diagram has been written up, the teacher can give his attention to the clas, th 
Lastly, although there may sometimes be more than one good answer, sonal 
usually the best answer is not hard to determine, and the children can mark and : 
the work themselves. Try the test with Shakespeare or with Sheridan, or | wha 
with any novel where the characters and the places are numerous. sona 
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HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY 
IN THE G.C.E. EXAMINATION: 
ADVICE TO CANDIDATES 
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by 
E. L. BLACK 


Lecturer in Education, University of Manchester 


1. CHOOSE THE topic about which you really have something to say. It 
is the topic about which you can be accurate and truthful. You have per- 
sonal experiences relevant to it, and so can write about them with vivacity 
and sincerity. Either you know more about it than most candidates do, or 
what you know about it is different from what the examiner knows. Per- 
sonal experience is the only satisfactory basis for writing an essay; conse- 
quently if you choose the right subject you will write vividly and con- 
vincingly and will interest your examiner. 
For instance, suppose that among the topics set are the following: 

A stretch of Britain’s coastline, 

Smog, 

The scene, the spectators, and the growing excitement before a big sport- 

ing event. 
Before you decide to write about Smog, make sure that you have read a 
book or an article that most candidates have not, or that you have somehow 
learned more about the problem than most candidates. Some topics, you 
see, require specialised knowledge and you must decide whether you have 
it. If you know very well a stretch of the Pembrokeshire coast that your 
examiner has probab ly never visited, he may enjoy reading what you have 
to tell him about it. If you have recently been to a Test Match, or if your 
locality has some interesting and unusual gymkhana or sports meeting that 
is ‘a big sporting event’ to you, you will probably write well about it. But 
be on your guard against writing on a topic that you have learned about 
only from reading the cheaper newspapers. Either the newspapers may be 
inaccurate and misleading, or you may have learned less than you think. 
You may then betray your ignorance to the examiner, like candidates who 
informed me when I read their scripts that the Pacific was explored by 
Captain Hook, and that Stratford-on-Avon contains the birthplace of Anne 
Hathaway, one of Henry VIII's wives. 
31 
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2. When you have chosen your topic, make sure that you have read ¢ 


question correctly; in doing this, keep a wary cye open for plurals. It ¢ 


topic is ‘Castles’ or “Younger Sisters’, make sure that you write about mor 


than one castle or more than one sister. If you are asked to write abouta or Ha: 
‘cou ty’ popular with hx liday maker 40 not write about a ‘country’. If but d 
you are asked to write about a dai ly new spapcer, do not write about 7 \ 
Sunday Times; for some candidates make just this sort of error. bef 





3. Before you begit to write, jot down ideas rot ighly and then arrang 

into paragraphs. You may do as much rough work as you like in an exam- By; 
ination, provided that your examiner can see at a glance which is 1 ug - 
work. The safest way is to do your rough work in pencil. 


This sort of 


preparation will help your ideas to How. When onc 


have begun to think hard about a thin 





¢ your subconscious mind conti! 

to work for you. When you are writing the first paragraph a brilliant idea 
for paragra ph two will occur to you—provided that you have thought a 
little about paragré aph two to begin with. 

[his sort of preparation will ; “Iso help you to connect up your ideas, t 
give your essay continuity of — and an essential unity. For you mu 
have a pl un or frame ‘work t hat will hold it together and give it shape. You 7 

; 


will h Ip yourse if < nd your r¢ adc rto rememb r this plan if vOu make appro- 


priate use of joining words and phrases such as “After some time’ or ‘Ot 





this problem had been overcome’ or “When this had been decided’ or 

the simple word ‘although’. 

4. Assume some knowledge on the part of your reader. This is v 

have been trained not to do in some subjects such as history, wl 

have to write as though your reader is an ignorant Hottentot who has f 


heard of Julius Caesar. But you will write a better essay if you assume that | 9 Ay 





your examiner in English Language knows something. Do not insult 

intelligence, as some candidates do, by beginning your essay like this: 
‘Smog is a combination of tog and smoke’ or oul 
“Winter means a rvember, December and January’ or 


‘Neighbours at re 1¢ people who live next door to you. 


5. Keep your introduction short. If your topic is ‘Inventions that are needed, | ~~! 


; - ee xan 
do not preface your real essay with two pages on the history of inventions 
from the wheel to Watt’s steam-engine. If you are writing about ‘Heating iS, 
our homes’ do not waste time and space In a pr! liminary account of how a 
cavemen heated their homes 
One of your more difficult problems is to decide how much narratio met 
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id tl pern issible In an essay. It is quite correct to give your essay a narrative 





It the framework, but you must do something else beside -s tell a story. If you think 
t| ays you have read as English Literature by such writers as Addison 
ta or Hazlitt or J. B. Priestley, you will remember that they often told stories, 
~ but did much more besides that. Suppose your subject is ‘A City by Night 
The You may include a brief story of how you reached the railway station, 


ou go on to describe the station; and you may then include a brief 
rative ¢ € how you went from the railway station to the theatre, before 
ive a longer description of the crowd outside the theatre. But you 





Xam- must not tire of describing the city after writing half a page, and then fill 
ug! up with a long narrative of a car robbery, which merely happens to take 
place in a city at night. 

Usually the wording of the question gives you an idea of how much 

the examiner will expect or forgive. If the topic is “Seen from a 

Pn Packing for the holidays’ he will expect a reasonable amount of 

= If the essay title is ‘Smog’ you must not write a short story about 
tnamed Smog who was friendly with a dog named Fog. 

You 7. This is another way of saying that your essay must be relevant, that it 

pro- ur a direct relationship to the subject set. Be on your guard especially 

ace | if you have recently written an essay in school on a topic something like 


that is now set. There is a strong temptation to bring in ideas or 


that were relevant to the previous t an but are not relevant to the 

If your topic is “Seen from a train’ it is quite irrelevant to describe 
; : 

low travellers or the song of a thrush in some hedge that your train 


rs past. 


that | § Avoid | colloqui: slisms. Give vour writing some dignity. Give it an appro- 
unount of formality. In writing English we all ought to be more 


nd formal than we are in speaking it. To speak as we should write 


uld be pompous; to write as we should speak would be slovenly. 
It you are asked to describe three customers as though you were a 
shopkeeper, do not imagine that you are an illiterate shopkeeper who 
1? drops all his aitches, and then write deliberately in slang or dialect. The 
xaminer is trying to find out whether you can write correct and sensible 


SO that if you write an Cssay in any form of colloquial speech you 





dodging the issue. Avoid, therefore, the colloquial use of don’t and other 
Lh ons es m FA ale 
abbreviations; and avoid the colloquial uses of such overworked and vague 
ype, nice, funny, moan compl: un), aw ful, terrible, hectic, chronic, 
menace, mess and roll (e.g. the crowds rolled up to the match). Similarly, 
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do not write sentences without verbs, for the examiner cannot tell wit 
certainty whether or not you know what you are doing. 


9. Some examining boards make specific deductions for bad spelling a 


other mechanical errors. Therefore, in case your examiner resents moder 


changes in the language, it is prudent to avoid new words such as teenager 
nearby (it is quite new in its adjectival sense of ‘neighbouring’), fan (= 
‘sporting enthusiast’), turn down (= ‘reject’). Remember that due | to ca 
only be used as an adjective, and must describe a noun that is actually p 

Do not leave your participles unrelated, and do not switch abru otly fron 
singular to plural or from past to present. Make sure that you nite th 
difference between practice and practise, less and fewer, shall and will, shou 
and would. Be especially careful with the punctuation of direct speed! 
Remember that on to and all right are separate words. 


10. At all costs leave yourself time to read your essay through after you 


_ written it. You are bound to make some careless errors such as w riting 
» for too, and you may save yourself five or ten marks by ridding you 
essay of such careless mistakes. We all make them, and we must all re-read 


Ww hat we write in orde r to spot them. 


Pay attention to the instructions on the examination paper about hoy 


long your essay should be. If you are told to ‘write from two to three pag 


e 


then do not write less than two or more than three. If you write too little 


the examiner will feel bound to deduct some marks from the mark that the 


quality of your answer would otherwise have earned. If you write t 


much, you are wasting time which you ought to spe ‘nd on the other part 
of the paper or on re-reading your essay. Extra quality will carn highe 


marks, but extra quantity will not. 


Finally, the best way to prepare for your examination is to read g 
codes As well as the novels you study or hear about in English Literature 
read the best books about war or adventure or exploration or science 
any aspect of modern life. Many of the books published in the Peng 


and Pan editions are excellent. Read too the sports page and a nything el else 


that interests you in the better newspapers such as the Manchester Guardia 


and The Observer. If you read widely you will have plenty of ideas ané 
facts that will make your essays interesting to read. Without being awar 
of it, you will be acquiring a larger vocabulary and learning to write mor 


fluent and varied sentences. 
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by 
K. P. THOMPSON 


Senior English Master, William Hulme’s Grammar School, Manchester 


Few POEMS can be more interesting to teach to a junior form than Byron's 
The Destruction of Sennacherib’. The theme, a small nation’s triumphant 
emergence from the onslaught of a bullying, would-be oppressor, has a 
erennial appeal. The similarity of the predicament of Judea in 701 B.c., 


trapped between the two mighty empires of Egypt and Assyria and lying 
on the only path open to the Northern aggressor, to that of Belgium in 
1914 and the Netherlands in 1940, invites passing comment and a brief dis- 
cussion of the legend that History repeats itself—with variations! 

Having reconnoitred the position, we explain who Sennacherib was, illus- 
trating our exposition with reproductions of the British Museum bas-reliefs. 
We then refer to Byron’s source of inspiration, Isaiah, chap. xxxvii, verse 36, 
ind exp arten how, by the exercise of his poetic insight and imagination, he 
developed his material, just as Milton exploited the opening chapters of 
Genesis in “Paradise Lost’. 

We read the poem carefully and then discuss it in some detail, concen- 
trating on the imagery. The aptness of the opening comparison of the 
mighty army of the fierce Assyrians to wolves descending upon the defence- 
less sheep of Jerusalem, protected only by their faith and their mountain 
rid is pointed out. The accuracy of the second simile, likening the sheen 
of the Assyrian spears to the stars shining on the waves of Galilee, is worth 

larging upon. Just as the starlight catches only the crest of the wave and 
misses the trough, so the blade of the spear re flects the sunlight only as the 

eft foot marches forward. 

The vivid metaphors of the third climacteric and explanatory narrative 

rse, with the Angel of Death spreading his wings over the doomed Assyrian 
host and breathing upon them the deadly pestilence, prelude a more detailed 
picture of the demoralised army in the next two verses. We explain how 


an artist, commissioned to paint a battle scene, can depict only a small por- 


tion of the battlefield on his canvas, and so our poet, our artist in words, 
paints only a representative picture of one plague-stricken horse and its 
35 
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rider, distorted in their death agonies. How graphic is the picture of the 
noble animal with its distended nostrils and how apt the comparison of th 
foam at its mouth to the cold spray of the surf, beating against the rocks 
recalling the blue waves of Galilee in the first verse. 

Then we have the rider, fever dew on his brow, rust on the mail tha 
shone so brightly the night before; silent the trumpets and tents. The banners 
that fluttered in their bravery overnight now lie, like their owners, prone 
and neglected on the ground. 

The final verse takes us away from the physical desolation of the battlefield 
to the moral desolation in the hearts of the widows of the Assyrian warriors 
in the homeland, who in their heathen fashion destroy the idols of their 
god Baal, who has once more proved his impotence. Again we note the 

effectiveness of the concluding simile describing how the Assyrian army 
‘melted like snow in the glance of the Lord’. 

If time permits we discuss the appropriateness of the metre, the use of 
alliteration etc.; but much of this can be left to the lesson which follows. 

Having concluded that the poem is worth getting by heart, we set about 
it for homework. I say W e’, for when the learning is tested, I volunteer 
to write the first verse on the blackboard, while my pupils write it on paper. 
They mustn’t look up, of course, while I am writing—that wouldn't be 
fair. The titter comes when they have finished and look up to see: 


The Assyrian came down like the fox on the farm, 

And his companies were gleaming in silver and grey, 

And the light on their lances was like the moon on the mud, 
When the blue wave rolls slightly on still Galilee. 


No marks for me, of course. But why: What's wrong with the fox on the 
farm? Someone points out that wolves hunt in packs, whereas the fox seeks 
his prey alone. We have learnt then that there must be a true point of simi 
larity to justify the comparison. Someone knows that purple and gold are 
royal colours, compared to which silver and grey are relatively p: ale. ‘It 
doesn’t rhyme’ we are told. Does that matter? Yes, something is lost here, 
at any rate. Somebody spots that ‘companies’ instead of ‘cohorts’ in line 2 
breaks the rhythm, giving us the cue for discussing the metre, if we wish. 
We may point out that the term ‘cohorts’ is borrowed from Roman m ilitary 

terminology, but we deplore as pedantic any objection to its use. The in- 
feriority of the inappropriate alliteration of the semi-vowels in my version 
of line 3 to the sibilants of the original, which prepare us for the rolling 
waves of Galilee in the next line may also be noticed. Finally the patent 
absurdity of the last line focuses attention on the epithets. 
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THE ESSEX FOREST ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


co ~ 2 














Tue AsSOCIATION has recently held its fourth annual general meeting 
and seems to be fulfilling a need in keeping English teachers in touch 
throughout the Forest Division of Essex. Its aims are: 

1. To provide a medium for the communication of teaching experiences 

and of conclusions drawn from them. 

2, To give members an opportunity of hearing authoritative speakers on 

topics of interest and importance to teachers of English. 

3. To undertake educational research by means of group investigations, 

or by any other method, according to the nature of the problem. 

4. To campaign in the educational field for such reforms as are considered 

necessary in the interests of education in English. 

The first activities were meetings at which either Association members 
themselves or recognised outside authorities led discussions on particular 
aspects of English teaching, and it may be important to stress, for the benefit 
of any other pioneers who may consider launching such an association as 
this, that without copious financial resources well known personalities can 
usually be confidently invited without their expecting a fee as such; indeed 
not infrequently travelling expenses also have been waived. 

Some of the meetings thus arranged had as their topics an explanation 
by the County Librarian of the Essex County Library Scheme for Schools 
at its inception; the principles of speech training, a discussion led by the 
Principal of the Central School of Speech and Drama; and classroom drama- 
tisation—this latter a most diverting session at which several senior English 
teachers, and even one revered headmaster, could have been seen gambolling 
around a school library imitating pirates, spring flowers and irate business 
executives. 

Another project undertaken has been the circularisation to schools of a 
questionnaire on composition marking. The replies to this were collated 
and an abstract was made of them which formed the basis of a discussion 
meeting and which was then sent back to schools. Many schools took the 
business of answering the questionnaire very seriously: the headmaster of 
one primary school secured the co-operation of his entire staff in the matter 
and sent in a summary of their answers; at another school a staff meeting 
was held amongst teachers in the English department and the questionnaire 
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was answered on the basis of the discussion at that meeting. This particula 
activity is mentioned to illustrate that the services rendered by such a bod 
as this Association to teachers in its area need not be dependent solely upo;) 
attendance at meetings. In the same connection another project has ber a ie 
the collection of specimens of handwriting and the subsequent formulati 
of an exhibition of handwriting styles which was mounted at the anny 
Divisional Refresher Course. Thus there is a great deal that English teacher 
can do together without the necessity of actually meeting at specified time! MR. | 
and places—a thing many find, understandably, somewhat difficult. } Doug! 
Considerable impetus has been given to developments by the interes centra 
shown in the Association’s activities by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, inf able t 
lon} to spe 


English in the primary, secondary modern and secondary grammar school clearly 


conjunction with whom a series of Saturday conferences has been helc 


respectively. These conferences, all of them pleasantly informal gathering,| But 
have been well attende -d, have taken the form of lively discussions of a rather} ening 
more leisurely character than is possible at ordinary evening meetings an Englis 
have commonly been attended by several H.M.I.s. Again for the benefit off these’ 
anyone contemplating arranging similar functions it may be said that the} In get 
schools chosen to accommodate such conferences have always been mos} and E 
kind and co-operative, particularly in the important matter of providing a} essenti 
mid-day meal on the premises. Finally, it should certainly be mentioned} No 
that these Saturday meetings, and indeed all the activities of the Association \ of his 
constitute admirable common ground for the discussion of the teaching off Mr. 
English in its widest aspects by teachers from all types of schools. It may take t 
well be that the provision of such common ground is the most valuable} which 
educational contribution which an association of this nature can make. the V 
J. P. SWALLOW, Chairman tion t 

H. JEAVONS, Secretary bodie: 
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A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 














Mr. DONALD Davie’s article-review, in your Summer 1958 issue, of 
Douglas Brown’s Book of Modern Prose, touches upon matters so profoundly 
central to literature and the teaching of literature, that I hope you will be 
able to allow me some space for a few comments. (It is outside my purpose 
to speak about Mr. Brown’s book in the manner of one reviewing it, though 
clearly, in a good teacher’s hands, it must be extremely useful.) 

But where to begin? For Mr. Davie shows such a disastrous and fright- 
ening misunderstanding—the adjectives are what they are because he teaches 
English at a high level Establishment—that one feels only able to say, ‘In 


} ° ° -  ” 
these things I believe you are wrong from the start, you must start again. 


In general I would say that Sturt, Conrad and Lawrence on the one hand, 
and Eliot, Richards and Leavis on the other, have for Mr. Davie written 
essentially in vain. 

No injustice will be done to his article as a whole if I extract one or two 
of his statements or opinions for discussion. 

Mr. Davie asks: “What good can it do to us, or our schoolboy sons, to 
take the good life of the wheelwright’s shop as any sort of yardstick by 
which to judge the life we have to live, a life as remote from Sturt’s as from 
the Viking’s:’? The short answer is ‘Every good’, with the added informa- 
tion that if there are no wheelwrights’ shops any more there are men with 
bodies and senses and minds, and these men have to work. All the writers 
just named have made it an essential part of their work to show that civilisa- 
tion can be built only on our knowledge of the best of the past. It seems 
necessary to say yet again that much of the best of the past is offered to us 
in language. For Mr. Davie the only alternative to sentimental backward- 
looking seems to be a somewhat naive trust in urbanisation. It would be 
interesting to know just how Mr. Davie reads (say) page 97 of Culture and 
Environment; or (say) The Waste Land; or (say) A Propos of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, 

Is it impertinent to tell Mr. Davie that Cornwall still exists: “Trying to 
find’ it, indeed! Exploited etc. as it is, there is still enough of the ‘real’ 
Cornwall to make it, even for an Edward Thomas, with his expectations 
of interest and beauty, a provider of delight and of possibilities of under- 
standing and strength. I speak now of being and existing on a particular 
39 
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part of earth. So many critics fail to recollect often enough that (for instance 
Wordsworth drew in the air with great breaths of joy in many places an; 
spots of earth indicated to us by his poems. And does Mr. Davie think thy} 
‘our schoolboys’ and the teacher who is using Mr. Brown’s book imagin 
even after reading the Edward Thomas piece, that Cornwall is simply if 
county of ancient and lovely unsullied countryside with a lovely unsullied 
coastline: Does he think that Edward Thomas himself was not sharply and 
always aware of the inroads of industrial dirt and squalor? And was no, 
Lawrence almost unbearably aware of the material ugliness that accon-} 
panied the lowering of a man from a workman to a hand? It is, of course| 
perfectly true that Lawrence worked (with what persistence!) for possibilitie 
of living now and for the future, but Mr. Davie might do well to remember 
(1) that Lawrence’s ideas of an urban architectural dignity etc., as given in 
the relevant article, are set against Eastwood; (2) that they do not sound 
very impressive anyway; (3) that this subject is not among the great thems} 
of Lawrence (though we can ally it with them of course). If we are looking | 
for explicit exhortation in Lawrence, what he will make us attend to, rf 
they are backed by the full force of his art, are things like “We must plan'| 
ourselves again in the universe’. Sturt’s men were, in a quite valid sense 
planted in the universe. 

Then, the sea. Mr. Davie writes: “The sea, and life at sea, does not change 
so Conrad’s contribution stands fast.’ After no more than a mention of the 
use of that ‘so’, and ever-increasing bird-destroying oil on the surface | 


— 


the sea, and vast destruction and pollution by atomic explosion, let us glane 
at a word or two written by Conrad himself: “The machinery, the steel 
the fire, the steam have stepped in between the man and the sea. A moden 
fleet of ships does not so much make use of the sea as exploit a highway... 
Whatever craft he handles with skill, the seaman of the future shall be not 
our descendant, but only our successor.” That is from The Mirror of the Sea, 








specifically connected with Mr. Brown’s book. Interesting to find in Sturt 
this: ‘Just as the seaman today has to face the stoke-hole rather than the gale, | 
and knows more of heat-waves than of sea-waves, so throughout.’ And 
interesting, with this further bit of Sturt in mind, “He knew, not by theory, 
but more delicately, in his eyes and fingers’, to come across this in Conrad 
‘,.. brings me to the remark that in order to take a proper care of a ship’ 
spars it is just as well for a seaman to have nothing the matter with his ears 
Such is the intimacy with which a seaman had to live with his ship of ye 
terday that his senses were like her senses, that the stress upon his body made 
him judge of the strain upon the ship’s masts.’ With these things of Sturt 
and Conrad we can profitably connect Mr. Eliot’s consideration of ‘intellect 
at the tips of the senses’. 
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Yes, life at sea has changed, and Mr. Davie’s ‘so’ is doubly illogical. But 
the fundamental issue for us as teachers is that Conrad is a great writer in 
the English language. Perhaps some of the prose in Mr. Brown’s book does 
encourage nostalgia, but this is quite a separate matter. The distressing point 
is that after so many years of the relevant parts of Eliot and Richards, and 
in particular of New Bearings in conjunction with Culture and Environment 
(Sir Eric James has forgotten the dual authorship of this book: p. 274 
Summer USE OF ENGLISH), after so many years in which to get acquainted, 
it is still possible for teachers in high places to fail to grasp what tradition 
and continuity mean and comprehend. Mr. Davie’s way of referring to the 
‘England or Englands which vanished on the Somme’ seems to me more 
suited to a reviewer’s account of a book like Lady Diana Cooper’s memoir, 
The Rainbow Comes and Goes, than to literature. Surely it is only in a super- 
ficial sense that a country can be said to vanish at a given place or at a certain 
date in history. Through the cataclysms and rapid changes in exterior forms 
and habits which cannot so properly be said to accompany civilisation as to 
be de-civilisation, people continue to live and to use language. And among 
the ‘recorded values’ of which literature is a ‘storehouse’ we ignore at our 
peril, even though Sturt’s wheelwright’s shop is become a coach-station, the 
testimony which he in his way and others in theirs have offered about the 
possibilities of day-to-day living. 

H. COOMBES 


SPELLING 


Mr. Paut West’s article in your Summer issue is so salutary that it is 
a pity his ‘Short Guide to Spelling’ is less true to fact than his strictures. 
However deplorable the chaos of dictionary disputes, students cannot at 
present be blamed if they use spellings approved or acknowledged by such 
standard authorities as the O.E.D. and Modern English Usage. For example: 
the verb ‘to combat’, like the noun, carries its stress on the first vowel, 
according to O.E.D. so that it makes “combated’ according to the rule. 
According to M.E.U., there is no fixed rule for ‘s’; it gives both ‘focusing’ 
and ‘focussing’, and O.E.D. acknowledges the ‘ss’ while regretting it. For 
?’, the rules are complicated, and the basic one of stress breaks down, at 
least in British usage, with the derivatives of ‘worship’. According to 
M.E.U., ‘Il’ is the rule—again in British usage—though not in ‘paralleled’. 
0.E.D. prefers ‘mileage’ to ‘milage’, and does not rule out ‘develope’. The 
sound sh is not really so odd in fuchsia—it is the usual development of si. 
The real trouble with this word is that we have given up trying to pro- 


nounce the German ch properly and simply ignore it. For the word is 
D 
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‘fuchsia’ after Leonhard Fuchs the botanist, and not ‘fuschia’ as printed in 
the article. 

SUSIE I. TUCKER |} 

University of Bristol | 


SEMANTIC POSITIVISM 


As ONE who advocates the adoption of vertical translation from complete 


English into Basic English along the lines specified by I. A. Richards, may 
I take to task the author of that admirable book Explorations for his remarks 
in THE USE OF ENGLISH (Spring 1958) on semantic positivism. Both L. C 
Knights in ‘A Liberal Education’ and J. F. C. Littlewood in his review of 
Wisdom’s Language and the Pursuit of Truth seem to think that the study of 
meaning is: rigid (‘positivism’ is their word); scientific and destructive of 
poetic vision and imagination; averse to poetry; and somewhat contempt: | 
uous of literature and humanism. \ 
Anyone is at liberty to judge us on what we actually do in the classroom 
and here is a specimen translation (vertical) of the pastoral scene quoted by 


L. C. Knights: 


What you are now doing 1S better than what was done by the play ers at Whitsun 


When you start talking, sweet, I would have you go on for ever; when you are 


V— 


the middle of a song, I would have you go on with it while you are in a store doing 
your normal business or while giving money to the poor or while you are on your 
knees in church; or while you are doing the normal business of the day. When | 
see you moving in regular rhythm to music, my desire is to see you as a wave of 
the sea being ever a wave, moving like a wave and being a wave without any other 
being or doing. Everything you ” Jo is your own, every act is yours and a thing | 
by itself, every act is better than all you did before so that all your acts are greater 


than any other person is able to do. 


When my training college or grammar school class has done a translation 
of this nature and compared it with the original, I know they have read it, 
re-thought the original and made a positive step forward in developing their 
powers of comprehension. After evaluating the feeling, tone and purpose, 
they throw their translations into the w.p.b. and do a reading for appre- 
ciation. Professor Knights says: “About such poetry it is difficult to speak’, 
and then makes his points of which most must be taken into account in 


the re-thinking necessary for vertical translation. By means of our art- 

technique—and anyone can discover this for himself in one afternoon—we 

are forced to work through the meanings of the original for ourselves 
This demonstration should also clear up the difficulties experienced by 
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Professor Knights and Mr. Littlewood with ‘truth’. Our definitions are not 
true: they are useful in the classroom for reading poetry and prose. Outside 
the classroom they can well be discarded for other definitions if these are 
more useful. St. Augustine’s definition of ‘time’ is, I find, very helpful for 
reading poetry but it is useless for the physicist who has, at present anyhow, 
a definition that brings in ‘space’ and ‘interval’. And every time we meet 
‘truth’, ‘justice’, ‘wisdom’, ‘poetry’, ‘imagination’, etc., etc. we define them 
by translating them under the guidance of the context. For us there is no 
problem of ‘truth’, ‘justice’, etc., there are a thousand problems and we 
solve them all severally. And this, I feel, is what Professor Knights and Mr. 
Littlewood do too, by other means, because it is nothing but good reading. 


S. B. WYNBURNE 
Stranmillis Training College, Belfast 


PRECIS 


As OnE of the authors quoted by Mr. Markham in his letter in the Sum- 
mer number of THE USE OF ENGLISH, perhaps I may comment on one of the 
points that he raised in connection with précis writing. 

If 1 am to judge by his exclamation mark, he finds it hard to accept my 
view (expressed in both A Comprehensive English Course and Modern Précis 
Practice) that a précis writer should try to reflect the tone of the original 
passage. This need is overlooked, I think, because much of the material 
that we précis is neutral in tone. But speeches, letters and dialogue—to 
mention a few obvious examples—are often strongly flavoured by an atti- 
tude and this, it seems to me, must be reflected in an accurate précis. 

Comparison of the following extracts from two attempts to précis a 
speech will show that, in such cases, ‘reflecting the tone’ is neither impossible 


nor superfluous: 


1. Mr. X said that the Government had a good record and, after dwelling on the 
need for economy, he asked Opposition speakers which social service they would 
teduce in order to secure more school building. 

2. Mr. X championed the Government’s record, stressed the need for economy 
ind challenged Opposition speakers to name the social service that they would cut 


in the interests of school building. 


Since the speech in question was belligerent in tone, the first of those two 
attempts, though it covers the facts, is not an adequate précis. 
S$. H. BURTON 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton 
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PART ‘A’ by MARIE PEEL 


Senior English Mistress, Bromley High School 


In THIS series, I want to balance the emphasis so far usually put in pre- 
senting poetry on the internal evidence of texture, rhythm, imagery, etc, 
as key to the quality of individual poems, by some attempt to help sixth- 
form readers experience the poems they study, not in isolation, nor paired 
anonymously as rivals, but as part of a context of thought and sensibility 
D. H. Lawrence made the point when he wrote, ‘It seems to me that no 
poetry, not even the best, should be judged as if it existed in the absolute, 
in the vacuum of the absolute. Even the best poetry . . . needs the penumbra 
of its own time and place and circumstance to make it full and whole.’ The 
penumbra is there for us, or partially there, so immediately, ringing isolated 
poems even as we read, that we probably never realise the strain of the 
commitment we ask of our pupils. We want to develop, to change sensi- 
bility, which is a complex process and must be gradual. Other experience 
besides that of poetry plays a vital part in it; so that any awareness we can 
give them of poetry as part of a full context of experience, any awareness 
we can give them of it as a kind of index to the quality of living of an age, 
should be of value. I know that what I am suggesting has been implicit in 
earlier series; and much of what I hope to do has been valuably anticipated 
by Mr. Holbrook in his last two sheets, which appeared after I had planned 
these. The only difference, as I see it, is that I think we can now afford to 


be more explicit to our pupils; that we need no longer allow our distrust of 


the old pre-Richards literary history approach prevent our attempting some 
rather fuller synthesis. I want, therefore, to take the conception of nature 
and its relationship to art, as a theme that has concerned most major English 
poets, and to show that developments and changes in attitude towards this 
theme reflect both continuity and individualism in particular writers, and 
are also profoundly indicative at any given time of this quality of life we 
want our pupils to respond to. 

Told that the excerpts from Spenser occur in the two books in the Faerie 
Queen in which his theme is the whole range of human love from its most 
animal to its most complete, a class might be asked what differences strike 
them in the natural scenes presented. They should sense the sophistication 
of the first, its reliance on choice, on the mimesis of art, at its most seducing 
44 
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when most hidden, producing something delicate and beautiful in its per- 
petual, light movement (only Guyon’s ‘sober eye’ is still), yet painted. Any 
further re ading of the canto one had time for would reinforce this sense of 
evasive, ‘seeming’ beauty. But I think it should be noted that the appeal is 
to the living sense, remembering Mr. Hoggart’s conclusion that Admass 
entertainment is atrophying the springs of feeling, and that active corruption 
would have greater life, a point anticipated by T. S. Eliot when he preferred 
even perversity in Baudelaire to an attitude that saw sex as an energiser, 
akin to a dose of Kruschen salts. (To experience the self-destructiveness of 
lust in Spenser’s picture, and its ultimate enervation, one must look ahead 
) Acrasia in the heart of her Bower, ‘greedily depasturing delight’, and 
contemplate the soft, exhausted beauty of the sleeping young man.) Against 
this sterility are set the fecundity and plentitude of the Garden of Adonis, 
where ‘yfostered to be, And trained up in true feminity’, Venus has brought 
the new-born Amoretta, one of twins whom the nymph, Crysogone, has 


just given birth to painlessly in the woods, having earlier conceived them 


miraculously of the sun. The other child, Belphoebe, Diana has taken, to 
rear in that militant chastity of which Milton’s lady is so formidable a pro- 
tagonist. Here from the chaos of brute nature, Genius gives all things their 
true form, unimpeded by accident or sophistication, the fairness of all things 
existing in this truth of form. Nothing is contradictory. There is move- 
ment of fresh ‘laughing blossoms’, and stillness of heavy, fruit-laden trees. 
Being, as Chaucer learnt from Boethius, is good. 

The scene from the Winter's Tale might be approached as a dramatisation 
of Spenser’s allegory. Offered so much, it hardly matters what one notices 
first: the argument; character revealed through it; the use made of Spenser’s 
concept of ‘great creating nature’; or the flowering in and through Perdita, 
established as much by the fresh, sturdy movement of the verse as by its 
content, of a morality, not of the head, but of the whole being. Her grace 
and freshness strike one immediately, as do Polixenes’ genuine admiration 
and the sophistication of the argument through which he voices it. Perdita’s 
quiet “So it is’ accepts his logic, but the firm stress and homely diction of 
Tl not put The dibble in earth, etc.’ tell us her real opinion of it as charact- 
eristically as Dr. Johnson’s kicking a stone told us what he thought of 
Berkeley. Her direct, unembarrassed, personal analogy: ‘No more than, 
were I painted, etc.’, with its significant only, should bring home what true 
naturalness means in this context. Love is distinct from appetite, yet in- 
cludes and frankly recognises a true desire to breed, and the quality of Per- 
dita’s innocence reflects this conception of the natural. One might ask a 
class how they think a heroine in a different age would have reacted: Emma, 
for instance, or Dorothea Casaubon, or E. M. Forster’s Adela Quested. 
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Certainly none would, or could, have gone on to use a moment later, with 
no trace of the pert or knowing, metaphors like ‘Hot lavender’ and the 
marigold ‘that goes to bed with the sun’, 

The excerpt from Comus demanded inclusion here, and not only because 
of the close relationship of the masque as a whole to Spenser’s alleg ry, 
One need not deny that Comus’ purpose is as perverse as Acrasia’s to exper- 
ience the powerfully natural life and movement of the passage. Comus may 
be drunk, as Dr. Tillyard suggests, and his whole outburst a monstrous 
parody of accepted beliefs concerning divine and natural order, and Milton 
no doubt accepted with his reason the rather schoolmistressy chiding the 
Lady gives him for his insolence; but one senses behind the interchange the 
tensions that must have existed for a proud and passionate man committed 
to a strenuous puritanism. Outside the Garden of Adonis, these surely must 
always exist for anyone with ‘living sense? Comus, then, puts a strong, 
natural argument to a sophisticated use; in the passage from Paradise Lost, 
on the other hand, Milton wants to suggest “enormous bliss’; seeks to create 
in his picture of the Garden of Eden a rich, unashamed fecundity akin to 


that of the Garden of Adonis. A class might be asked which passage of itself 


does this the more powerfully, and could then go on to work out in detail 
why it should be the former, concentrating here on the w ay the language 
is used, its naturalness or artifice. Which passage, for instance, is closer to 
speech: Which demands greater energy and responsiveness in the actual 
saying? What do they notice about the syntax of the Paradise Lost passage 
What, particularly, happens to the active thrust of the verb when its ver 
English combination with a preposition (Comus’ speech abounds in in- 
stances) is partially replaced by phrases like ‘inwoven shade’ and ‘wrought 
mosaic’: What, finally, is the effect of Milton’s reliance in the second passage, 
curious surely in this context, of images that suggest artifice: ‘mosaic’, ‘inlay, 
‘stone of costliest emblem’? 


Pope’s resolution of these very individual tensions quickly establishes itself 


as made in primarily social terms. There is no longer any antithesis: ‘All 
nature’, as he put it in the Essay on Man, ‘is but Art unknown to thee. 
The shaping Genius of the Garden of Adonis has become the Genius of the 
Place, the rational good sense of the man of taste, who deprecates the erec- 
tion of rich men’s ‘Follies’, but naturally uses the contours of his own estates 
as a starting point for artistic ‘improvements’. The distance between the 
two is that between Perdita and Pope’s ‘modest fair’. Yet despite the limi- 
tations of an age that held sense to be ‘of ev’ry art the soul’, Pope’s tribute 
to Boyle and Bathurst reveals great positive strength in the fruitful, balanced 
nature of its utilitarianism. The attack on Timon (the Duke of Chandos 
allows an useless inversion. One 


‘artful wildness’, but not this ridiculous, 
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would want a class to experience something of the varied life of the poetry, 


to see how the art here is a living control that serves to establish the pro- 
portion Pope speaks for; how it uses the speaking voice, setting its inflections 
again st declamatory extravagance to mock the latter; how it has at its disposal 
both the kind of ple asure that results from recognising behind the line ‘As 
brings all Brobdingnag before your thought’ Milton’ s ecstatic response to full 
surch music, that ‘brought all heaven before his eyes’; and its own direct, 
romantic evocativeness and great beauty of sound in ‘Unwatered see the 
drooping sea-horse mourn, And swallows roost in Nilus’ dusty Urn’. 


PART B’ by ANN HOWGATE and RICHARD JAY 


THIS YEAR we want to consider some of the fiction which is put before 

e ‘Older Reader’. Most of the books we shall discuss are to be found in 
pat or Libraries; we shall be dealing with various types of fiction, historical, 
cientific, Western, as well as with description, humour, openings and so 
on. Passages will not necessarily be chosen because they are obviously good 
or bad. We are most concerned, as last year, with the writer’s attitude of 
mind. Some of the material will be quite familiar, but the relationship be- 
ween the different passages should lead to new comparisons and contrasts. 
While the sales of Blyton and Biggles continue, we cannot afford to be 
complacent. 

[here is a good deal of abstract discussion at present about the purpose of 
education and the effect of shoddy reading outside school. Teachers and 
pupils should come to their own individual conclusions about this, and not 
depend on the theorists. For this reason we ask teachers not to be content 
with our brief and biased comments. The commentary is meant to serve 
as a jumping off point, or indeed as the basis for argument in which we 
ourselves are condemned. We should also like teachers to emphasise the 
part played by each reader’s expectation. It is so easy for a competent writer 
to condition responses. Authors of this kind of fiction know exactly what 
they want to achieve and they have the technical facility to get the results 
they aim for. But in the process they constantly underestimate the reader’s 
intelligence, and allow no scope for the training of the private imagination. 

[he two kinds of fiction from which tg are taken for this Sheet can 
be loosely termed Animal Stories and Thrillers. The first are notoriously hard 
to handle. Each of these three extracts comes up against the ae of 
describing the physical animal world without over- -humanising it, and each 
writer, for example, finds that he has to name his animals. The three ways 
of setting a natural scene reflect three very different kinds of sensibility. 


Even the choice of time is revealing: ‘midnight’ which is obvious in effect, 
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almost crude, ‘the short summer darkness’, less obvious, quite legitimate 
but perhaps the transition to day is rather rapidly forced. The third writer 
is unhurried, prepared to save his facts until the end of the first paragraph 
when the mention of April sun unobtrusively introduced to warm the horses 

(a) The writer (Harper Cory) does not manage to convey any purely 
animal peculiarities but uses instead some very weary human conventions 
‘Tawny old owl’... ‘brave and seasoned warrior’. The use of language is 
thoroughly slovenly: ‘naked boughs’ . . . ‘as if by magic’. Can pug pils explain 
why the foxes don’t re ally convince us that they are foxes? 





(b) This falls between two stools. There is a suggestion of the monotony 
and isolation of the deer’s vigil in an unchanging setting, but no sympathetic 
understanding. Much of the description is dull and clumsy, and ill-timed 
slips undo the general effect, see for example the bathos of ‘a fat drop found | 
her eyes’ . . . ‘replaced the foot in its slot’. David Stephen, presumably, does 
not really care. He is not sufficiently involved, merely competent in cliché. 
The passage remains uneven and bogus. 

(c) Notice the control and precision of the language, giving a sense of 
fitness. Archaism ‘olden-time’ and metaphor ‘the water... torn by their 
knees’ are equally deliberate and equally unexpected. Are both successful: 
The timing is excellent, unlike (b) which lags or jerks. The three paragraphs 
present three separate views, as a tracking camera might, and can be inter- 
preted at three different levels. In this case the salmon’s isolation is not only 


a 


legitimate, but fish-like. By stressing a dream that is unconscious the writer 
(Henry Williamson) succeeds in ruling out human agency. He names the 
black gelding ‘Midnight’ so that a special sympathy comes into play, but 
the dream of water is uncomplicated by such sympathy, comprehended only 





by imaginative implication. 
For other comparisons and — discussion see Bevis, any of the better 





horse books (Thunderhead, etc.), Felix Salten, Andrew Young’s poems, the 
prose of Edward Thomas. 


The three passages in the second section represent attempts to expose the 


bestial tendencies of man. Success seems to depend on the amount of respect 
the writer has for his reader. We will believe most things (for a time, any- 
way) if they are said with sufficient dignity. 

(a) Sapper, slightly dated but successful in every effect he contrives. Notice 
the calculated length of the paragraphs, and the timing of the dialogue. A 
blend of old tricks and a genuinely horrific situation provide just the mixture 
that his readers demand. All the conventions are respected and, of course, 
the same sort of thing has since been done over and over again. But his 
competence cannot be denied. Compare, perhaps, Leslie Charteris, Ham- 
mond Innes, Ian Fleming. 
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(b) Captain Johns’ Biggles. The ‘deliberate explanation’ method is geared 
to less sophisticated readers who will also take on trust ‘he grated’ . . .“ with 

» in his voice’ etc. but are flattered by “Cozens averred’. But is the horror 
genuine? 
. (c) A passage which goes further in examining the paradox of man’s 
nature. Chesterton’s The “Man Who Was Thursday is, of course, in a different 
vein and the writing is of a very different order. But notice how he makes 
use, in his own way, of the same conventions. The judicious interruption, 
the calculated length of paragraph (length here is significant), the balance 
of phrase. This is a carefully constructed, rather self-conscious style, in keep- 
ing both with Syme’s character and with the confession of his philosophy. 

As an additional, tougher, exercise, some pages of William Golding’s The 
Inheritors would be well worth study. He describes prehistoric men grapp- 
ling with the problems of communication in its earliest form and the book 
strikes off brilliantly the part-compromise, part-strife between brute and 


human nature. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR READING SHEET ‘B’ XXXVII AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
Harper Cory, from Vulpes: an English Fox, by permission of the author and 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 

David Stephen, from Six Pointer Buck, by permission of the author and The 
I utterworth Press. 
c) Henry Williamson, from Salar the Salmon, by permission of the author. 
l(a) ‘Sapper’, from The Final Count, by permission of the executors of the ‘Sapper’ 
Estate. 
Captain W. E. 3. Johns, from Biggles in Australia, by permission of the author. 
c) G. - ¢ ahi from The Man Who Was Thursday, by permission of Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
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SELECTED LITERARY CRITICISM, by D. H. Lawrence, edited by Anthony 
Beal. [ Heinemann, 21:.] 
1 
distraction’), Lawrence’s special qualities are his seriousness and his relevance 
Even at his funniest he is always serious, as here in deflating Walt Whit. 


In a world passing from films to television (‘distracted from distraction by in I 
\ 
} 


man: 
| 


‘And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to his own funeral dresse 
in his own shroud.’ 
Take off your hat then, my funeral procession of one is passing. (p. 395) 


And even at his most erratic, as in parts of Kangaroo, he remains relevant, 
in that what he is rejecting is what most definitely needs rejecting. Russel 
once said that Lawrence could not think. In a sense it is true; he literal]; 
had no time for one kind of thinking, the kind that may lead to the estab- 
lishment of a connection between lung-cancer and smoking, but which may 
equally lead to the scattering of cancer-producing radio-active particle 
throughout the world. There are other kinds of thinking, and Lawrence 
just now is more to the point. 

His passionate intelligence can have an especial appeal to adolescents wh 
have once come into close contact with it. It is in this respect that I have 
found Mr. Beal’s selection most useful. For Scholarship and good AL 
groups, it is almost the perfect agenda-making book. If the English teacher: 
advantage is that all the problems that matter arise as living problems fron 
the study of literature, his disadvantage is the difficulty of getting some kind 
of coherence and centrality into the discussions that spring up too. Lawrence: 
repeatedly gives the hint needed, and a great many of his hints are here 
within one cover. 

When novels such as The Man of Property are set (as they recently have 
been set) for advanced study, the teacher is in an awkward corner. Pupil 
are interested but dissatisfied; they can’t see what there is in Bossiney and 
Irene to justify the fuss. What can the teacher do? It is the easiest thing 
in the world to form a disdainful cult of half-understood rejections (and i 
doing so undermine a set book, always a rash policy); and yet one cant 
abdicate. Lawrence offers a way out. Amongst the conventional estimates 
of Galsworthy one can slip in the brilliant Lawrence essay (pp.118-13! 
50 
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Its full point may not be made for years to come, but it is so direct, so lively, 


$0 passionately intelligent that it sticks in the mind and in the end will do 
its work. ‘Faked feelings! The world is all gummy with them. They are 


+r than real feelings, because you can spit them out when you brush 





th; and then tomorrow you can fake them afresh.’ (p. 125). 


thony Nearly all the things that cighteen-year-olds should be thinking about 
| come up. This on the jazz cult, for instance (though Lawrence is writing 
on by} in 1927, and about a novel): “All these books might as well be called Flight. 
vance ... What’s the point of all this flight, when they start from nowhere and 
Whit.) alight on nowhere? For the Nigger Heaven is as sure a nowhere as any- 
where else.’ (p. 424). 
| On painting: “Landscape is background with the figures left out or reduced 
lressed | to minimum, so let it stay back. Van Gogh’s surging earth and Cezanne’s 
explosive or rattling planes worry me. Not being profoundly interested in 
landscape, I prefer it to be rather quiet and unexplosive.’ (p. 64). 

On a woman—Sue Bridehead in Jude the Obscure—who really is, as the 
evant, | advertisement says, ‘different’: ‘If we had reverence for what we are, our 
-ussell F |ife would take real form, and Sue would have a place, as Cassandra had a 
erally place; she would have a place which does not yet exist, because we are all 


1 


estab} so vulgar, we have nothing.’ (p. 222). 

1 Ma Of art generally: “There is nothing new under the sun, once the conscious- 
racks ; ness becomes pot-bound. And this is what ails all art today. But particularly 
ences} American art. The American consciousness is pot-bound. It doesn’t even 


have that little hole in the bottom of the pot through which desperate roots 
7 


| who F stragele.’ p. 96). 

have These are specimens taken almost at random. The essay that cannot be 
Al missed is “Why the novel matters’: “Even in ideal corsets, fashions change.’ 
cher p. 106). But it is too familiar to need further quoting. 

tron Argument by image in this fashion certainly is not ‘thinking’ in Russell's 
Kine f sense. Its utility depends entirely on the integrity of the arguer; if you care 
rence F to use it irresponsibly you can arrive anywhere—you can say that man is 


- here gregarious and every pack must have its fiihrer—and if you care to respond 
to it mechanically you can be led anywhere. And yet I do not know how 
havi else Lawrence could have set about imparting his conviction that life de- 
upils F serves the utmost reverence; nor do I know what conviction more needs 
y an¢ f to be imparted today. 

thing} Some of Lawrence’s most fertile sayings are rightly left out of this book 
nd it } because they do not refer directly to literature. I should like to end by 


cant} quoting one, from Etruscan Places: 

mates 

- 2 1 ° - 
13! Why has mankind had such a craving to be imposed upon? Why this lust after 
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imposing creeds, imposing deeds, imposing buildings, imposing language, imposing 
works of art? The thing becomes an imposition and a weariness at last. Give y 


things that are alive and flexible, which won’t last too long and become an obstrua} 


tion and a weariness. Even Michelangelo becomes at last a lump and a burden an 
a bore. It is hard to see past him. . . . Brute force crushes many plants. Yet the plan 
rise again. The Pyramids will not last a moment compared with the daisy. An¢ 
before Buddha or Jesus spoke the nightingale sang, and long after the words of Jesy 
and Buddha are gone into oblivion the nightingale still will sing. Because it is neither 
preaching nor teaching nor commanding nor urging. It is just singing. And in th 
beginning was not a Word, but a chirrup. 


Not that one can feel so confident, since Hiroshima, about the prospect 
of the daisy and the nightingale. 
R.O'M. 


WRITING ENGLISH 


FREE WRITING, by Dora Pym. [U.L.P., 6s.] 

I hope that many teachers who concern themselves with the teaching o 
writing—never mind in what sort of school—will make opportunity t 
consult this book. It publishes fieldwork of the most useful kind; it contain 
the right blend of materials for a study in the teaching of the skills of writing 
and the possibilities of creative writing: widely drawn evidence from chil 
dren’s work; a close account of directed experiments; here and there th: 
tang of relevant and unillusioned discussion among teachers themselves 
some cool wisdom and a proper tentativeness from the author, and: 
frank offer of doubts, discrepancies and disappointments. I have to put it 
on record that, many as were the doubts, the half-hostile reservations | 
found myself making as I went through the section called ‘Experiments’ 
not a single one but got some recognition and a line of answer by the time 
J’'d reached the end of ‘Reflections’. 

It seems to me likely that a majority of the teachers who read this note 
will already have in hand some forms of ‘free writing’—forms they'll have 
developed out of the give and take of their own experience with classes 
They will have in common with the authors of this study some interest in 
promoting the deepest sorts of spontaneity in children’s efforts after the 
ordering of their experiences, their wishes, their identities. Some will have 
done work much like that unfolded in this series of experiments: providing 
opportunity for released and plastic writing by the use of a starting point 
(usually an object of sense perception) that tells, that strikes home, or that 
sets in motion. A picture; or a series of noises; or a shoe passed round the 
room. The writing, checked far less than usual by concerns for marks, 
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correction of the more formal sort, and so on, is to move with some aban- 
don along channels suggested from within, at deeper levels of consciousness, 
by want and purpose and dream and impulse. It is understood that valua- 
tion will not be conventional but generous and personal—a matter of 
appraisal of variety and freedom, of response with appreciation for what is 
forthright and candid. The vital part of the child’s attention is to be free 
all along, to engage at some level with the perplexities of words and mean- 
ings and to find a rhythm and an imagery for communication. 

Those that have work of this sort in hand will profit from this study 
because of the evidence it provides to encourage; because it says useful 
things apropos of purpose and value. What does it do for the child? and 
for the teacher? and how does it connect with, or check progress in, more 
disciplined forms of writing? and so on. Those that haven't yet adventured 
far in such directions (whatever the giftedness or present inertia in the chil- 
dren they teach, be they between, say, seven and fifteen) will find distinct 
stimulus to explore; for I don’t think any teacher not already practising in 
some way the techniques here illuminated and exemplified will wish to do 
without them after judging the evidence and the argument here published. 
The tone of the discussion is shamelessly enthusiastic, but sensible and mod- 
erate too. I like the plentiful examples from the work of children, and the 
economy with which commentary and a notion of what is at stake arise 
naturally from them. Indeed it seems to me possible that the authors a little 
undervalue free writing, see it as more marginal than it ought to be. I think 
of three things: the nourishment of will and tact for connecting language 
with experience; the kind of candour that emerges better from this kind of 
work than any other; and the respect, even deference, that can emerge be- 
tween child and child, child and teacher where such free communication 
can take place. And I have to think of the kinds of makeshift and second- 
handedness and falsity, and the failures of mutual respect, that often seem 
to be intrinsic with the teaching and practice of more disciplined forms of 
writing. And then it seems that while purposive writing we must have, 
and of course a child needs it too, yet the more free writing there is time 
for, the better. It isn’t marginal, really. That falsities of many kinds, and 
the second- and third-hand mannerisms, can find their way into free writing, 
the authors freely acknowledge and the experience of many teachers con- 
firms it. But there is evidence of so many good possibilities that we have 
obviously to apply the parable of the sower and carry on. 

It ends, for the teacher, in problems of balance. That is a truism; but this 
book really does illuminate the values of the activities to be balanced. Its 
distinctions are clear and pointed—how well, for example, it separates ‘lan- 
guage techniques’ (which are important, and deal with use of words, sen- 
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tence structure and rhythm, organisation of material) and ‘printing prey 
techniques’ (spelling, punctuation, layout, capital letters). By the tim 
you ve finished Free Writing you find yourself where you need often to be 
trying to connect the recognition of identity and freedom to grow (‘Fo} 
God’s sake stand aside, and let him be’) with the duty of nourishment and 
training (‘which spontaneity, because it is the hardest thing of all to com 
by, will need the most careful rearing’). 
D.B 


ENGLISH WITH A PURPOSE, Books 1 and 2, by Roy Patterson. [Nel 
$5. ea. | 

This graded course of four books, of which the first two are under discussion 
here, is intended for the brighter pupils in Secondary Modern schools. Thq 
purpose referred to in its title would seem to be to present these pupils with 
a more palatable form of the well-established recipe—comprehension, gram- 
mar, punctuation, and so on. Thus, a little joke is inserted into each week's 
work. Some of the exercises are called games; others are of value outside 
school, where purposeful life begins. The comprehension questions demand 
little interpretative skill, and there is plenty of recapitulation. 

However, as well as sharing in the general weakness of all such ‘overcoat 
courses, Books 1 and 2 have weaknesses specific to themselves. Such are 
the banal drawings; the unconvincing characterisation of children; t 
frequent appeals for ‘interesting’ answers, especially as some of the author's 
set passages are not outstanding in this respect. The writing could often be 
more spare, and sometimes encourages confusion between form and mean- 
ing. These may seem minor points; but text-books, above all, should be 
economically and beautifully written. A more controversial issue is that 
Mr. Patterson has included much of the traditional apparatus of sc id gram: 
mar, with its multiplication of technical terms and uncertainty of definitiot 
I cannot think that Secondary Modern children need learn these details. 

English with a Purpose, as most such courses, contains a deal of waste 
matter together with a fair proportion of useful practice. It has the flatnes 
which is bound to be when small and important matters are given equa 
space and height. But if it has not, in my opinion, catered sufficiently radi- 
cally for the Modern school, it has at least moved a few steps on the way 
from the rigid formalism and complete absence of context in which lan- 
guage is often treated. 

R.J.H 
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READING ENGLISH 


FORWARD, BACKWARD READER), Reading Machines Described, by 
Ronald Morris. [Pitman, 6s.] ; 
To some the very mention of a Reading Machine will smack unpleasantly 
‘of 1984’; and I’m happy to reassure them that by Mr. Morris contraptions 
are meant as aids, not substitutes. To others it will smack, just as unpleasantly, 
of 1958: a gimmick, a pandering to the pin-table mentality, a kind of Janet 
and John and the Jackpot... . 

In Part I of his booklet the author forestalls such criticism by showing 
that the devices he describes have been evolved during a careful examination 
of the problems of backward readers—particularly their tendency to come 
to a standstill after a reasonably good start. This period, which Mr. Morris 
calls ‘Standstill Corner’, may last for months, years, or ever (perhaps May- 
ourneen Meadows might have been a better name for it); it is the period 
in which the pupil, having acquired a small stock of words from some 
successful primer, needs (a) to learn new words, and (b) acquire the ability 
to recognise in other contexts those he is already familiar with. It is also a 
dangerous corner, in that a pupil often remains there so long that he loses 
heart. Anything, Mr. Morris implies—anything that can jolly him along 
out of it is worth trying. 

One way, of course, is to provide a series of specially graded reading 
books, with frequent repetition of a few freshly introduced words in each 
book, and while Mr. Morris admits that it would be foolish of him ‘to deny 
that this policy can ever succeed’ he is quick to point out that it very often 
fails. New words are learnt, certainly, but the problem of the dull child’s 
slowness to recognise them out of context remains. Really: “We want him 
to see that letters serve as clues that are useful in word-recognition, to know 
something of the sound-values of most of these letter-clues, and to be able 
to use this knowledge in simple word-building on his own’. Hence the 
Reading Machines. 

There are three of these, carefully described, with full ‘make-it-yourself’ 
details, in Part II. They work on the same electrical circuit-making principle 
as the map device in the bus-station that shows you where the town’s public 
parks are situated on your pressing the appropriate button; their operation 
may be roughly summarised by saying that if you switch to C and A and 
T the picture of a cat will light up on the adjoining panel. Properly used— 


and here Mr. Morris gives plenty of detailed advice based on operational | 


experience in various schools, a speech therapy clinic and with Army illiter- 
ates—the machines should be extremely useful. And if, like me, you have 
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HARRAP’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Recent Titles 


A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 


Selected by DOUGLAS BROWN, 
The Perse School, Cambridge. 
“The selected passages are mature; they invite the close study and the sophistic- 
ated appreciation of the sixth-former and the undergraduate . . . . The Editor 
has wisely taken for granted the serious acceptance by the reader of the 
challenge seriously offered by these variously profound writers. It is a fine 
honest book, and a worthy addition to an enlightened series.” —Times 
Educational Supplement. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS OF THE MID-CENTURY 


Edited by JOHN HOLLOoway, 
University Lecturer in English, 
and Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
“(This) is an anthology of poems since about 1940 and is one of the most 
delightful and stimulating published for many years. It is for boys and girls in 
the upper forms of secondary schools and it is hard to fault the editor’s 
choice of poems. His aim is to give poetry its proper place in life, something 
to be turned to daily and naturally, not something to be occasionally glanced at 
with respect and without understanding.”’—Higher Education Journal. 6s. 6d. 


TEN TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETS 


Edited by MAURICE WOLLMAN, M.A. 
“Mr Wollman is well qualified to make a selection of modern poetry, and his 
manner of presentation shows tact and skill in producing relevant information 
with plenty of material for further reading and inquiry.’”"—Times Educational 
Supplement. The ten poets are W. H. Auden, John Betjeman, Walter de la 
Mare, T. S. Eliot, Thomas Hardy, W. B. Yeats, Robert Frost, Andrew Young, 
Edwin Muir, and Edward Thomas. 7s. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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too many thumbs to do the simplest ‘make-it-yourself” with much success 
why not enlist the aid of the woodwork, science and art departments, thy 
making of it a valuable general projecte 


ROBERT BAKEWELL, by Boswell Taylor. |“They served Mankind’, No. 
—Macmillan, 1s. 9d.] 
BUILDER AND DREAMER, by Laurence Meynell. [‘"New Windmill Series 
—Heinemann, 5s. 6d.| 
PAGES FROM NATURAL HISTORY, ed. J. D. Stephenson. [Bell and Sons, 
6s. | 
THE SHETLAND BUS, by Lt. Commander Howarth. [Nelson, 4s.| 
THE PIRATES IN THE DEEP GREEN SEA, by Eric Linklater. [ Macmillan, 
7S. éd.| 
Recent reviewers have deplored the tendency to use English lessons, not 
to engage children’s minds with literature that is in the fullest sense imagin- 
tively rewarding, but for attempting short cuts via insensitive abridgment, 
or for presenting in sham literary form miscellaneous information properly 
belonging elsewhere in the curriculum. Unhappily the books under review 
although they differ widely in quality, increase rather than allay one’s fears 
Boswell Taylor’ s Robert Bakewell, for instance, a pleasantly printed paper- 
back that makes an intelligent use of sheeueahe. and contemporary print 
and portraits, remains a written version of a hybrid form—the B.B.C. drama- 
tised documentary. (It is based, we are told, “on the script in the popula 
broadcast series: “They found the secret’.) To the child who has read it, 
the development of farming in eighteenth century England will to some 
extent have come alive—but surely it is the job of any self-respecting history 
teacher to bring such abstractions to life anyway? The book might be] 
useful, though, for project work with ten and eleven year olds. The writing] 
is workmanlike but quite flat, and we are only told about the characters 
there is no creative life, so that where the teaching of literature begins— 
with the examination of moral issues raised by the action and eliciting from 
children serious emotional judgments—we are confronted with superficial 
near-melodrama of which this is a fair sample: “That night he had thought 
of all the things he would do with the farm—his farm. But he had failed 
He would have to sell the farm and live somewhere else. Against the pal 
moving sky the willows looked like fantastic black fingers, gnarled anc 
knuckled. How many times had he stood there and seen the dawn break 
And how many times—how many days—were there left to him?’ 
Although similar in purpose, and possibly also useful in project work, 
Laurence Meynell’s Builder and Dreamer has still less to recommend it. A 
life-history of Isambard Brunel, the railway and steamship engineer, the 
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QUEEN’S CLASSICS CERTIFICATE BOOKS 
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Rhyme and Reason 

An anthology edited by Denys Thompson and Raymond 
No. ¢ O’ Malley. 

. Prescribed Cambridge O. Level and Overseas Higher 


— School Certificate 1959 - 60. 6s 6d 
Selected Letters and Poems of 
Sons, John Keats Edited by J. H. Walsh 
Prescribed Cambridge A. Level and Overseas Higher 
School Certificate and Southern Joint Board A. Level 
1) 1958 - 9. 6s 6d 
nillan, 
The Elizabethan Voyages = Edited by James Winny 
S, Not Prescribed Cambridge A. Level and Overseas Higher 
gina School Certificate 1959 and O. Level 1960 6s 9d 
mcm, George Crabbe Edited by Frank Whitehead 
»perly SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY 
VIEW Prescribed Durham A. Level 1959 and Cambridge A. 
foo Level 1961 - 2. 6s 6d 
raper- Selections from the Diaries of John Evelyn 
prints and Samuel Pepys 7s 0d Edited by James Gibson 
me John Milton Edited by R. R. Pedley 
y , Paradise Lost BOOKS | AND 2 6s 9d 
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Story LET’S WRITE AN ARTICLE 1 and 2 
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riting | Guidance and practice in non-narrative composition 
for the secondary school. These two books follow the 
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f: Fully illustrated 4s each 
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book grips—boys from ten to fourteen and some girls would probably call 


it ‘jolly good ’_but it grips through unabashed exploitation of journalistic 
techniques, whose only function in the classroom should, surely, be to pro- 
vide raw material for critical examination. The style is brisk: action and 
counter-action never flag. “Working as usual like a beaver’, “Meanwhile 
the anti-Brunelites were gathering strength’, “So far so good’, “But boldness 
breeds the boldness; courage promotes courage’, ‘Getting her through would 
be a very ticklish job’: from every page the clichés salute alertly at their 
posts, the yh Pa wo rthy of the Daily y Express, never relaxes its hust- 
ling vigilance, and behind it all is the snihor s admiring endorsement of the 
values of unceasing energy and the relentless march of progress. 

Mr. Stephenson’s selections from the writings of British naturalists is in 
a different category. His introduction is unobtrusively helpful, and the con- 
tributors, who range from Isaac Walton and Gilbert White to Julian Huxley 
and Colin Butler, for the most part show an unselfconscious quiet concen- 
tration upon the bird watched, the animal or insect described, that makes 
for good writing. Where, though, and how should such a book be used: 
It addresses a 14 or 15 plus age range, is too difficult for secondary modem 
schools and yet ple ld not, | think, be allowed to oust, especially { or the 
scientifically minded, the good novel at this stage in a grammar school 
course. I would prefer it, though, to most collections of literary essays and 
it would have a place, certainly, in good middle school libraries, and in 
enlightened schools that find time for science courses for arts people in the 
sixth form, and vice versa. 

Commander Howarth’s account in Shetland Bus of the Norwegian sailors 
who kept a supply and escape route open between Norway and Scotland 
throughout most of the war, and of the inspired amateurism, in the best 
traditions of the Services, that lay behind its organisation, is restrained and 
well written: the book will open the eyes of many young readers to 
some of the aspects of a war about which they seem, to us, so curiously 
ignorant, On the other hand the author’s very integrity and the conse- 
quent absence of false heroics makes for a certain routine pedestrianism, in 
which danger is taken for granted. This is perhaps increased by the fact 
that his characterisation is painstaking, but never really comes to life 

At last a real book—Eric Linklater’s The Pirates in the Deep Green Sea. 
But to be good, real books must either reflect reality or be imaginatively 
consistent, and relevant, within the framework of their fantasy world. Mr. 
Linklater’s inventive gusto is merely ingenious and literary. How many 
children today, their appetites whetted by the conventional paraphernalia 
of the adventure story: one Scottish island, two absent parents, two gravely 
intelligent brothers left in charge of trustworthy British tar etc., are going 
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MEW AUTHORS biD 


BOoOOBOaEaERROEBeEeBaeeEaee ga u 


THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT of New Authors Limited as an 
enterprise of The Hutchinson Group was made in October 
1957. As a publishing adventure it contained a number of 
unorthodox ideas, and it sought (then in theory and now in 
practice) to establish a new spirit of partnership between the 
publisher and the new writer in the launching of a first book. 


{ Should the imprint, as a whole, make a profit it is to 
be shared equitably among all the authors in its list. The 
publisher does not participate. The statement of accounts 
ultimately to be rendered to each author will reveal precisely 
the cost of producing, publishing and advertising his book. 
This, it is thought, will prove illuminating and salutary. 


« By the Spring of this year almost 700 manuscripts had 
been submitted. From them, 9 have so far been selected for 
publication and the first six will appear during the Autumn 
of this year. 


They are, in order of publication 


September 2 


Jay Gilbert Michael Stapleton 
THE SKINNER THE THRESHOLD 
October 6 
Eirlys Trefor James Wilson 
LIGHT CAKES FOR TEA INTERRUPTED JOURNEY 
November 3 
Anthony Nayman Maurice Rickards 
MAN IN THE BARREL THE LOVELY AWFUL THING 
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to be satisfied with a plot consisting of a trip to the court of Davy Jones 
(no diving apparatus needed: magic ointment suffices) and participation in 
the overthrow of two very literary underwater pirates called Inky Poops 
and Scumbril, the latter given to pungent execrations of the ‘Split my liver 
with a brass harpoon’ variety, who plan in dastardly fashion to disrupt the 
world by cutting the knots that keep latitude and longitude in place: All 
this, and it runs to 400 pages, after the Kontiki expedition, Cousteau, and 
the excellent television programmes of Hans and Lotte Haas, is, I suspect, 
going to seem very vieux jeu, despite some pleasing sea-shanties, a singing 
octopus and several survivors from the Battle of Trafalgar, thrown in for 


good measure. 
7 MARIE PEEL 


MOBY DICK; LITTLE WOMEN; WESTWARD HO!; all edited by M. W. 
and G. Thomas. [‘Shorter Classics’, Ginn and Co., $s. ea.] 
These are condensed versions of their originals, for ‘those who do not find 
their chief pleasure in reading’. It is customary to decry doctored editions 
of works of art; but one can be too pious. Of the three, Moby Dick's power 
best survives, though suffering most: there is no killing Moby Dick. Little 
Women and Westward Ho! never were quite alive. Little Women is still 
naively touching, full of comfortable distresses; Westward Ho! still brash, 
melodramatic, spiced with righteous cruelty—no great harm can come to 
these classics. The editors have tried to let the authors tell their own stories, 
and have inserted no obtrusive links. They have left good tales within the 
powers of children of eleven, and have conveyed some genuine flavour of 
the originals. Physically, the editions are attractive, with clear, well-spaced 
print and (except in Westward Ho!) successful illustrations. The covers, | 
however, could usefully be varied in colour to distinguish sets in classroom 


cupboards. 
R.J.H 


DIESEL FLYER, by Andrew Wood; THE CABLE sTORY, by J. R. C. 
Yglesias. [‘Active Readers’, Ginn and Co., $s. ea.] 


These also are aimed at unbookish children aged ten to fifteen. They strike 


home with killing effect. Their themes are respectively the change from 
steam to diesel power on the railways, and the laying of the early ocean 
cables. Neither history nor story, they limp along, with illustrations match- 
ing the vulgarity or dullness of the general style. The authors have tried to 
do too much at once: to spin a yarn, to teach history and geography, to 
promote independent effort, and much more. At the back of each book, 
twenty-odd pages are filled with ingenious exercises, testing general know- 
ledge, error-spotting, reference work—but none that I could see encouraged 
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CASSELL 


A GENERAL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH COURSE 
by LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.A. Hons. (Lond.) 


Although this book is called A General Certificate English Course, its aim is not so 

much to show those who study it how to pass any particular examination in 

the subject as to help them to write good English. The main object has been 

to produce a book of about General Certificate standard which shall be 

found comprehensive, practical and up-to-date, and at the same time tend to 

stimulate a love of literature. 

A new edition, with up-to-date examination papers, is now available. 

Price: gs. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY LTD 


Educational Department 


35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 

















Cranford 


by E. GASKELL. Edited by A. C. WARD 
4s. 3d. 


The Secret Agent 


by JOSEPH CONRAD. Edited by A. C WARD 


Os 6d 
Great Expectations 
by CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by H. M. BURTON 
6s. 6d 
A Tale of Two Cities 
by CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by S. H. BURTON 
In preparation 
Pride and Prejudice 
by JANE AUSTEN. Edited by A. C. WARD 
In preparation 
Jane Eyre 


by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Edited by A. C. WARD 
In preparation 
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any critical appreciation of the book itself, and many led right away from 


it. Perhaps there is a reason for this. 
R.J.H 


MARIE CURIE; OUR NEWSPAPERS; THE POST OFFICE AT WORK; all by 
Mary F. Moore. [Macmillan, 1s. od. ea.| 
Each of these sixty-page booklets is clear in aim, the style simple but not 
dull, the material informative and well arranged. Marie Curie, without in- 
sisting on hero-w orship, manages to portray a heroine. The other two 
books belong to a ‘civics’ series for children of ten or twelve years of age, 
They lack, of necessity, the living excitement of the Curie story, but are 
full of technical yet comprehensible facts smoothed into a complete picture 
of the institutions whose titles they bear. They help a child, in so far as he 
can be satisfied by learning about things and from outside, by making him 


feel secure in knowledge. 
. R.J.H 


A SAMPLER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, ed. Lionel Gough. poe 73.| 


STARTING work, ed. E. L. Black and J. P. Parry. [Pitman, 7s. 6d.] 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, ed. W. Eastwood. [Macmillan, 6s.] 

BASIC GREEK MYTHOLOGY, ed. J. A. Harrison. [Blackwell, ss. 6d.] 
Lionel Gough’s anthology of = and verse is arranged historically from 
Beowulf, in the Anglo-Saxon, to Auden, Spender and Edith Sitwell. Th- 


editor recommends the extracts for enjoyment and for exercise in the come 
parison of styles. He hopes that the samples will lead the pupils on to 
devouring the whole things, but it is doubtful whether this will happen 
often, since the selection is too conventional to create much excitement and 
the historical approach calls for too wide a background from the sort of 
boy or girl who would need this anthology. Moreover the prose passages 
are rather short and sometimes do not give the pupil time to get the feeling 
of the piece. The next three books are much more satisfactory because they 
are more original and attempt less. Perhaps the best example in some ways 
is Starting VW ‘ork which keeps the top class of the Secondary Modern school 
clearly in focus throughout. It contains extracts from tw elve books about 
different peoples’ jobs and the authors range from Wilfred Pickles to Lytton 


Strachey. The whole book is direct and readable and the selections are of 


a sensible length. I don’t care for the exercises in this book and the next 
but then the teacher doesn’t have to use them. Science and Literature is a 
more difficult book but it will be very useful in grammar schools and tech- 
nical schools. There is an exciting passage from A. J.C ronin’s The Citadel, 
a book which I enjoyed tremendously as a sixth-former, a good piece of 
historical narrative from Samuel Smiles, and some science-fiction by such 
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Background English 
J. W. Roche, M.A., B.Sc. 


Background English, written by the Head- 
master of Barnsley Grammar School, who 
is himself an English Specialist of great 
experience, is intended for first year 
pupils in secondary schools. His object 
has been to present grammar, composi- 
tion, comprehension and appreciation as a 
unity and we believe he has admirably 
succeeded. Simple definitions are given of 
some of the more important technical 
terms and many grammatical exercises 
supplied. Much of the work is based on 
extracts from standard authors which 
have been selected because of their liter- 
ary merit and because experience has 
shown that they appeal strongly to junior 
pils. Price 6/- 


uf 


Send now for Inspection copies 
E. J. ARNOLD & SON, LTD 
BUTTERLEY STREET, LEEDS 10 


Creative English 
Gordon Taylor 


Mr. Taylor aims at training the whole of 
the scholar’s mind instead of one small 
part of it. Not only is the scholar shown 
how the human mind works, but by means 
of lively exercises, intelligence, imagina- 
tion, emotion and sensibility are all 
brought into play. The result is an English 
course which will leave the scholar with 
important assets long after school days 
are done: a course as helpful to the future 
scientist as to the future arts man; to the 
future mother as to the future factory 
manager; and to the future engineer as to 
the future doctor. 

Indeed, though written primarily for the 
adult student and the Sixth Former, 
CREATIVE ENGLISH may well find 
favour with a much wider audience. All 
who seek self-expression through the 
media of effective speech and memorable 
writing and all who would penetrate 
deeper into the great works of English 
literature will find this well-written and 
often amusing book invaluable. 9/6 net 











by C. W. Airne, M.A. 


science and technology 
or T.V 


CLEAR 


A SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Compiled for children of 913 years 
Edited by O. Harland, M.A. 
Young children today are mechanically and scientifically minded. Therefore the importance 
f new fields of knowledge has been recognised 
words which are encountered on the printed page, over the radio, 
, and which form part of a child’s general knowledge. 
Words are defined simply yet briefly. Obsolete words are omitted. 
Where it is necessary to distinguish two pronunciations of the same word this is done, but 
details of etymology and pronunciation are not included. 

Some 18,000 words are included in the vocabulary. 

4s. 9d. 


COMPACT 
CONCISE 


The vocabulary includes terms used in 
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authors as H. G. Wells and Olaf Stapleton. The reprinting of J. R. Baker's) 
paper on the scientists’ use of English is a particularly enterprising and helpful | 
thing. The book has useful notes and in general is excellent value. 

These last two anthologies will both be useful because they deal directly 
with human experience in terms which the young can understand, because 
they are neither prissy nor stale, and because the pieces are long enough for 
the student to get his teeth into. 

Finally, Basic Greek Mythology is a quite different book. It is a short refer- 
ence book, stuffed with names and facts which are presented in a connected 
account. Only the most devoted student will read it through. Nevertheless 
the facts are there, the index is fairly full, and the book is quite cheap. 

E.HLR 


THE POET'S TALE: AN ANTHOLOGY OF NARRATIVE POETRY, chosen | 
and edited by A. A. Evans. [U.L.P., 5s. 6d.] 

POEMS OF SPIRIT AND ACTION, selected by W. M. Smyth. [Edward 
Arnold, 4s. 6d.| 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF SPOKEN VERSE AND PROSE, PART II, selected and 
arranged by G. Johnson, J. Byrne and C. Burniston. [Clarendon Press: 
O.U.P., 7s. 6d.] 

THE POETRY SOCIETY'S VERSE SPEAKING ANTHOLOGY 1957. [The 
Poetry Society, 33 Portman Square, W.1; 7s. 6d. Special subsidised price of 
4s. 6d. to students and children who establish bona-fides.| 

The Poet’s Tale is meant to appeal to children in their Ordinary level G.C.E. 

year—a difficult stage to cater for—and I am quite sure it will succeed, for 

it is an admirable collection. It has three sections. The first contains seven 
ballads including, with some of the less hackneyed older ones, “The Death 
of Nelson’ and the magnificent ‘John Henry’. Then follows a section of 
twenty narrative poems, full of variety and interest, ranging from Chaucer 
to Graves. Finally, extracts are given from ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Samson 

Agonistes’, “The Rape of the Lock’, “The Prelude’ and ‘Hyperion’. There 

is a sensible and constructive introduction, and each poem is followed bya 

brief and helpful note. The volume is pleasantly printed and sturdily bound. 

The title of Poems of Spirit and Action aroused in me apprehensions of 
hearty uplift which the contents largely justified. The poems are mostly 
narrative, and meant for pupils in their early teens. “Within these poems, 
writes the editor, ‘pupils will find more than the story: they will find the 
pleasures of sound, rhythm and imagery, they will feel the stir of emotion, 
they will develop fresh perceptions.’ In fact, they will receive numerous 
doses of the lurching fourteeners, the bogus nostalgia for the wide open 
spaces, and the stock images of Newbolt, Kingsley, Bret Harte and so on. 
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BOOKS BY JAMES REEVES 
The Idiom of the People 


ENGLISH TRADITIONAL VERSE 

FROM THE MSS OF CECIL SHARP 
‘For the folklorist . . . it is an important occasion; for the 
common reader a source of much pure joy.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘Mr Reeves is a good editor, and gives us the first sight of 
something lovely and excellent.’— Tribune. ‘A perfect book.’— 
The New Statesman. ‘Delightful...should have a strong 
modern appeal.’—The Spectator. ‘Excellent and important 
book.’— The Listener. ‘Admirably presented . . . His intro- 
duction is a model of clarity and restraint.—The Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 21s 


Teaching Poetry 


This book is a straightforward guide to the teaching of 
poetry which will be useful to teachers in all kinds of schools. 
[he age-groups dealt with range from five to fifteen, and there 
is detailed discussion of both material and methods, with 
abundant quotations and references to specific poems. 10s 6d 


POETRY ANTHOLOGIES 


JUNIOR POETRY BOOKS FOR OLDER PUPILS 
For ages 7 - 11. Illustrated by Orpheus Book 1 4s 6d 
John Mackay Orpheus Book 2 4s 6d 
1. Yellow Wheels 35 (Ages 10-1 5) 
2. Grey Goose and Gander 35 The Poets’ World 75 6d 
3. Green Broom Ka The Modern Poets’ 7s 6d 
4. Strawberry Fair 35 6d World 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON WCr1 
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There are some surprising exceptions to the general trend, such as Henn, 
Reed’s ‘Naming of Parts’ and Ogden Nash’s ‘Song to be Sung by th 
Father of Infant Female Children’—two poems likely to appeal to children 
in their early teens about as much as ‘Drake’s Drum’ does to me. 

The remaining two books are specifically concerned with verse (one with 
prose also) for speaking. The first of them contains an introductory essay 
on metre and rhythm and suggestions for ‘orchestrations’ of some of the 
poems. Both contain many well-known pieces and some rather less familia 
ones. Both also contain some poems so bad as to suggest that either th 
editors have little discrimination or they regard verse speaking as an end 
in itself irrespective of the merit of what is ‘spoken’. If the latter is the case, 
I can only say that, though it may be possible, in a sense, to give a ‘good’ 


recital of a bad poem, it seems to me a remarkably futile activity. 


JACK DALGLISH 


RECORDS 


1 


FOUR QuUARTETS, T. S. Eliot, read by the author. [H.M.V. long-playin 

record, CLP 1115, £1 15s 10d.] 
For convenience we sometimes compare verbal communication with wire- 
less communication, but this analogy like most others cannot be carried far 
What happens in verbal communication is usually more complex. It was 
only when Blake formed the phrase ‘crimson joy’ that the experience it 
may communicate in its context sprang into existence; the creation and the 
communication were one. 

Mr. Eliot’s interest in words as expressed in the Four Quartets is explicitly 
an interest in words that create as they communicate. The poet’s medium 


is the dialect of the tribe—he has no other; when shricking voices in the 


tribe assail words, as they do day in and day out, he can only continue the} 


more painfully the ‘intolerable wrestle with words and meanings’. 


iy 


The outcome of Mr. Eliot’s personal struggle towards impe rsonality h 


to be read, I think, in detached, impersonal tones. Flexibility, intellectual 
comprehension, emotional comprehension—yes; but no hint of practised 
delivery. I cannot imagine a satisfactory reading of the Four Quartets by an 
experienced actor; Mr. Eliot’s own reading seems to me right exactly be- 
cause it has not sonority or overt power. A casual listening might make i 
seem tired and bodiless; closer acquaintance shows it to be extremely subtle 
and supple. Mr. Eliot leans on particular words just as heavily as is neces 
sary, for instance in ‘Chill/ Fingers of yew’; he follows meanings just to 
the point where they branch out, so that he is not committed to any single 
interpretation; his variations of speed, pitch and stress are such that they 
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ee LITERARY CRITICISM - AUTUMN 1958 == 


ANDREW WRIGHT 
Joyce Cary: A Preface to his Novels 
An admirable introduction to, and interpretation of, a novelist 
of unusual power and rare achievement. 15s net 


WILLIAM WALSH 
The Use of Imagination 


The essential relationship between imaginative literature and a 
liberal education is the theme of this enlightened book. 21s net 


MARIUS BEWLEY 
The Eccentric Design 


FORM IN THE CLASSICAL AMERICAN NOVEL 
An examination of the American novelist’s ‘separateness’, his 
connection with Europe and with English culture. 25s net 


JOHN BEER 
Coleridge the Visionary 


This explanation of the poet’s mind during the visionary period 
which culminated in the great poems of 1798 is of the first 
importance to Coleridgean studies. 25s net 


VINCENT BUCKLEY 
Poetry and Morality 


How far is the greatness of poetry a moral greatness? A timely 
examination of the criticism of Arnold, Eliot and Leavis. 21s net 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Culture and Society 


A comprehensive study, remarkable for its insight and original- 
ity, of the increasing interdependence of art and social life 
between 1780 and 1950. 30s net 
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pass unnoticed (like the tilt of a railway curve properly banked) yet d 
their work. er 
In one respect only the record is disappointing—that it is a mere transfe 
of the earlier Short Play records to Long Play, a fact not indicated on th 
cover or the label. There is some gain of technical quality and a doubtfu 
gain of convenience; what would have been really welcome is a secon 
interpretation to compare with the first. Yet there is interest enough in th 
record as it is. Words and phrases steadily acquire new significance as the! 

poem moves towards its culmination: 


When the tongues of flame are in-folded 

Into the crowned knot of fire H 

And the fire and the rose are one Pp. 
} 


—lines that could hardly be read with more restraint, or more feeling, tha 
they are read by their author. It is a strange thought that Burnt Norton ha C 
already been in print some seven years before these lines were published; 
for the beginning of the Quartets is undoubtedly in their end; and perhap 

a stranger thought, in the circumstances, that Mr. Eliot should have said: 


. one has only learnt to get the better of words 
For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. 
R.O'M 


OTHELLO. [Argo Record Company, £8 6s. 10d.] 

‘There are many editions of Shakespeare; a spoken one must surely be th: 
best.’ With this rather dogmatic statement John Dover Wilson introduce 
an ambitious scheme. The works of Shakespeare, complete and uncut in the 
text of the New Shakespeare, are recorded by the Marlowe Society (director 
George Rylands) under the auspices of the British Council. Six plays are 
already available and it is hoped to maintain a rate of four more each year 
The Council has explained that these records are meant primarily for stud 
ents and teachers of English overseas and that the emphasis is therefore on 
the language. For this purpose the choice of the Marlowe Society, estab 
lished by its consistent respect for the spoken word and its integrity 0! 
purpose, 1s very fitting. 

Othello comes on four long-playing records in a box with a powerfull 
disturbing black and white cover design. This attention to detail is cor 
tinued with the printed synopsis, divided into record sides, available 1 
quantity for school or class use. (Also available is the Cambridge Pocket 





Shakespeare, with Glossary, ss.) The producer’s aim is ‘to achieve...2} ™ 
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Selections from Shelley’s Poetry 
R.O M Edited with Introduction and Notes by F. B. PINION 
A special feature of this selection is the inclusion of the whole of 
Prometheus Unbound, which receives extensive treatment. 
Scholar's Library, 6s 
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balance between recording a stage play with realistic business and multipk| 
effects and a straight reading of the text which would lack excitement 
For ears accustomed to B.B.C. Shakespeare, overweighted with effects, thi 
comes as something of a shock; there is a certain austerity, if not hollownes, 
about the sound. Effects are used almost too sparsely, though this means| 
that they have considerable impact when they do occur—clash of swords, 
the tolling of ‘that dreadful bell’, the thud of Othello’s body as he falls in 
his fit. The problems of crowd scenes and battles do not arise here, but 
there is, for instance, an eavesdropping scene (Act. Iv, Sc. i) which comes 


off well. The sound is satisfactorily three-dimensional and the eavesdropping | 


plausible in a way that it can never be on the stage or in print. Yet a play 
is seen in its proper dimensions on the stage and our imaginations supply 
those dimensions when we read it to ourselves. No sooner is an interpre- 


tation on tape than it is forever limited by particular voices, enunciation, | 


pace and effects. 


Perhaps Othello is a particularly difficult play to record. Antony and Cleo- 
f F pia) ) 


patra and Richard II and Lear should all benefit by the medium. Other 
plays, like Twelfth Night, may be more problematical and confused. But 


Othello is such pure drama that it should not exist only in the mind. The 


physical vulnerability of Othello and Desdemona, and the physical malignity 
of Iago cannot be side-stepped. The climax of Act m is a turning point in 
the play and so dramatic that it is a visual, as well as poetic, climax. We 
must see, in order to understand and believe the full irony of that image 
when Iago kneels beside an enslaved Othello. On the other hand, verbal 
subtleties are understandably strengthened and clarified by this recording 
The ear, undistracted, does become more receptive to repetition and echo, 
Again in Act m, the plays on ‘honest’ are beautifully timed and so free of 
trick or elaboration that they invite Empsonian interpretation. The actual 
delivery of the poetry is throughout impeccable. Othello himself does 
manage to convey a physical impression of majesty as well as the necessary 
fluctuations of a passion that passes beyond his control. Iago is less successful. 
He fails to get across the gusto, the bustle and the (to him) delicious pre- 
cariousness of his scheming—what Hazlitt called ‘the passion of hypocrisy’. 
Desdemona and Emilia, borrowed from outside the Society, are well con- 


trasted and equally on top of their parts. All the voices are sufficiently easy 


to distinguish. 

Note: The six plays so far available are: Othello, As You Like It, 7 roilus 
and Cressida, Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, Richard II. Full details about these 
and forthcoming plays will be forwarded on application to Argo Record 


Company, 113 Fulham Road, S.W.3. 


A.H 
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)OK OF CORRECT ENGLISH, by Michael West and P. F. Kimber. 
mans, 10s. 6d. | 

nsists of five sections: a spelling dictionary; grammar and usage; 
* spelling; punctuation; and the writing of a business letter. The 
ill be a useful one to have about for sixth forms—it is clearly the 
of a long and relevant experience. Only the section on business 
eems a trifle thin. (A fuller and amusing treatment of this subject 
in Tube Investment’s Guide to the Writing of Business Letters, pub- 


lished at 2s. 6d. post free by Bacie, 26a Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1.) 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

To the World’s Classics have been added: George Gissing’s New Grub Street, 

vith an Introduction by G. W. Stonier (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.); Lermontov’s A 

Her Our Own Times, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, with an Intro- 

duction by Sir Maurice Bowra (73.); and Hakluyt’s Voyages and Documents, 

selected with an Introduction and Glossary by Janet Hampden (8s. 6d.) 

From Edmund Ward comes Vol. III of Andersen’s Fairy Tales, translated 
by R. P. Keigwin, with illustrations from the original drawings—particu- 
larly well printed, in Denmark. The price is 12s. 6d. 

Two recent additions to Heinemann’s Drama Library are Christopher 
Hassall’s Christ’s Comet (6s. 6d.) and Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, in an English 
adaptation by Max Faber, with an Introduction by T. C. Worsley (6s. 6d.) 

Christophers have brought out a new edition of R. H. S. Crossman’s 
Government and the Governed, a history of political ideas and political prac- 
tice (10s. 6d.) 

For the University of London Athlone Press, Geoffrey and Margaret 
Bullough have edited Milton’s Dramatic Poems. There are notes, an Intro- 
duction, a book list, and an Appendix on Milton’s life. (7s. 6d.) 

Reprints from Nelsons are among the least expensive. They include 
Browne’s Religio Medici and Christian Morals (4s.); Under Western Eyes, 
Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the Islands, Tales of Unrest and Typhoon (ss. 3d. 
each); Disraeli’s Sybil and Lothair (ss. 3d. each); and Hazlitt’s Essays and 
Characters (4s. 6d.) 





y Chatto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at 
[he Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 











SPEAKING AND MOVING 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


By M. FRANCES WILKINS. 


84 pages. Limp cloth. 3s. 

Like Speaking and Moving (Books I to III, each 3s.), this book has been 
designed for children in the Junior School who have a poor memory for 
words, and hesitant speech. It should also be useful for quicker children 
who wish to perform a short play at Christmas. The number of lines to 
be spoken by each child is strictly limited, and many of the rhymes and 
playlets are repetitive. The primary consideration in the selection of 
these items has been, that they are enjoyable, but the greatest care has 
been taken to ensure that the rhymes and playlets can be easily adapted, 
and that they give the children the opportunity not only to speak but to 
move. 


ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 
OF TODAY: SECOND SERIES 


Selected by DAN DAVIN. 256 pages. (Published for the English Association) 


General Edition, cloth boards and jacket, \2s. 6d. net 
School Edition, limp cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Intended for students of English literature all over the world, Mr. 
Davin’s varied and representative collection includes stories by 
Elizabeth Bowen, Joyce Cary, Walter de la Mare, Graham Greene, 
L. P. Hartley, Somerset Maugham, Frank O’Connor, V. S. Pritchett, 
William Sansom, Dylan Thomas, Evelyn Waugh and / is Wilson 
writers who have distinguished themselves in other branches of 
literature also, whether as novelists, poets, or critics. The stories differ 
widely in subject matter, mood, and treatment; they range from social 
satire and broad comedy to tragedy and the supernatural. Their 
characters too are drawn from every walk of life—from all social 
classes and from town as well as country. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 
By HELEN MORRIS. 256 pages. (HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, NO. 233) 


7s. 6d. net 


Assuming that the life, literature, and thought of any period are closely 
interwoven, and that they illuminate each other, Mrs. Morris discusses 
Elizabethan writing against a background of Elizabethan life. She agrees 
with Sir Philip Sidney that literature can only teach by delighting, 
assumes that books are read for pleasure rather than for profit, but 
believes nevertheless that the modern reader can get an enormous 
amount of both pleasure and profit from the literature of this golden 
age. Mrs. Morris encourages the ordinary reader to plunge boldly into 
Shakespeare, who was not only a gen a poet, a philosopher and an 
empirical psychologist, but an extremely skilled practical playwright, 
writing to delight a very mixed audience. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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